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194 TWO WOMEN. i 
TWO WOMEN. 
CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON 


(LADY STIRLING-MAXWELL). 
Born, 1809. Died, Fune 15, 1877. 
One lived for grace — one lived for good ; so 


runs, 
In brief, the record of two women’s claims, 
Whose lives, unlike, closed with close-follow- 
ing suns, 
Bequeathing memories divers¢ as their 
fames. 


One, the famed daughter of a famous line, 
With grace and charm, with wit and beauty 


dowered, 
Yet on whose power to please, and will to 
shine, 
Some adverse star malignant influence 
showered. 


Her bridal wreath was blent with weeds of 
strife : 
An ill world’s ill report, by party aimed, 
Fleshed its foul shafts in her unguarded life, 
Until fair-weather friendship shrank afraid, 


And hate and envy gave their tongues free 


play 
On the proud soul that wonld not be'o’er- 
rne, 
But strove to show brave face to bleakest day, 
And hid her wounds, and gave back scorn 
for scorn: 


And sang her song, and smiled her smile, and 
staunched 
Her tears to strain her children to her 
breast, 
But death’s pale blight her hope’s bright 
blossom blanched, 
And left her all but lone in dark unrest. 


Till time and fair life bore down ill-report; 
And grief in patience, if not peace, was lost ; 
And she livéd on, and sang, and held her 
court, 
And dwelt in memories of the loved and 
lost. 


Still beautiful, still graceful, with her voice 
Of low, sweet music, and her gift of song ; 
Tenacious of the friendships of her choice, — 

Fast because wisely made as cherished long. 


Truest of all, the friend who, at the last, 
Gave her marred life the shelter of his name, 

And a short sunshine o’er her evening cast, 
Denied her in the morning of her fame. 


Noble of soul as beautiful, endowed 
With all that should have crowned a life 
with joy, — 
Well for her she has passed beyond the cloud, 
Tended by faithful love, to join her boy. 


MARY CARPENTER. 
Born, April 3, 1807. Died, Fume 14, 1877. 


Not on the heights of England's proud estate, 
Where its spoilt children keep their giddy 
round, 
The other learned to weigh man and man’s 
fate, 
Studied life's lessons and life’s labor found! 


But in a frugal, pure, and peaceful home, 
A place of sober learning, learned to see, 
Through faith and trust in God’s good time to 
come, 
That where:ill is, good may, and will, yet be. 


Her parents’ help, her sisters’, brothers’ guide, 

She grew as high of heart, as mild of mood; 

With power o’er youth’s rebelliousness and 
pride, 

As one that from her own youth up was 


good, 


And early fixed her mind, and chose her part, 
To work in the high faith which few can feel, 

That there’s a spring of good in every heart, 
Se you have love its fountain to unséal. 


This faith it was that marked a course Tor Aer, 
And braced her for its trouble and its toil, 
Cheered her ’gainst proofs how much the best 

may err, 
And kept her pure as snow from taint or 
soil, 


Out of the scaffold’s shadow and the dark 
Of lives from youth up weaned of light and 


air, 
She gathered sinking souls into her ark 
Of love that rode the deluge of despair, 


’Twas she first drew our city waifs and strays 
Within the tending of the Christian fold, 
With eyes of love for the averted gaze 
Of a world prompt to scourge and shrill to 
scold. 


From seeds she sowed—in season mattered 
not, 
Or out — for good all seasons are the same — 
Sprang new appliances, of love begot, 
Lost lives to save, and wanderers reclaim. 


Nor at home only; when her hair was white 
She crossed the sea, on India to bestow 

The love that England prized at length aright, 
Following leads she was the first to show. 


Not from far Pisgah only did she view 
The promised land, but lived its soil to 
tread ; 
And dies bequeathing work for ~s to do, 
While praise and blessing crown her rev- 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
GEORGE SAND. 


THE months go round, and anniversa- 
ries return; on the ninth of June George 
Sand had been dead just one year. She 
was born in 1804; she was almost seventy- 
two years old when she died. She came 
to Paris after the revolution of 1830, with 
her “ /ndiana” written, and began her life 
of independence, her life of authorship, 
her life as George Sand. She continued 
at work till she died. For forty-five years 
she was writing and publishing, and filled 
Europe with her name. 

It seems to me but the other day that 
I saw her, yet it was in the August of 
1846, more than thirty years ago. I saw 
her in her own Berry, at Nohant, where 
her childhood and youth were passed, 
where she returned to live after she be- 
came famous, where she died and has now 
her grave. There must be many who, 
after reading her books, have felt the 
same desire which in those days of my 
youth, in 1846, took me to Nohant — the 
desire to see the country and the places of 
which the books that so charmed us were 
full. Those old provinces of the centre of 
France, primitive and slumbering — Berry, 
La Marche, Bourbonnais ; those sites and 
streams in them, of name once so indiffer- 
ént to us, but to which George Sand gave 
such a music for our ear— La Ch§tre, 
Ste. Sévére, the Vadlée-Noire, the Indre, 
the Creuse ; how many a reader of George 
Sand must have desired, as I did, after 
frequenting them so much in thought, 
fairly to set eyes upon them. I had been 
reading “ Fearne.” 1 made up my mind 
to go and see Toulx Ste. Croix and Bous- 
sac, and the Druidical stones on Mont 
Barlot, the Péerres Faundtres. 1 re- 
member looking out Toulx in Cassini's 
great map at the Bodleian Library. The 
railway through the centre of France went 
in those days no farther than Vierzon. 
From Vierzon to Ch&teauroux one trav- 
elled by an ordinary diligence, from Cha- 
teauroux to La Chatre by a humbler dili- 
gence, from La Chatre to Boussac by the 
humblest diligence of all. At Boussac 
diligence ended, and patache began. Bee 
tween ChAteauroux and La ChAtre, a mile 
or two before reaching the latter place, 


GEORGE SAND. 
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the road passes by the village of Nohant. 
The chateau of Nohant in which Madame 
Sand lived, is a plain house by the road- 
side, with a walled garden. Down in the 
meadows, not far off, flows the Indre, bor- 
dered by trees. I passed Nohant without 
stopping, at La Chatre I dined and changed 
diligence, and went on by night up the 
valley of the Indre, the Vad/ée-Noire, past 
Ste. Sévére to Boussac. At Ste. Sévére 
the Indre is quite a small stream. Inthe 
darkness we quitted its valley, and when 
day broke we were in the wilder and barer 
country of La Marche, with Boussac be- 
fore us and its high castle on a precipitous 
rock over the Little Creuse. That day 
and the next I wandered through a silent 
country of heathy and ferny /andes, a re- 
gion of granite stones, holly, and broom, 
of copsewood and great chestnut-trees ; a 
region of broad light, and fresh breezes, 
and wide horizons. I visited the Pierres 
Faundtres. 1 stood at sunset on the 
platform of Toulx Ste. Croix, by the 
scrawled and almost effaced stone lions — 
a relic, it is said, of the English rule — 
and gazed on the blue mountains of Au- 
vergne filling the distance, and, south- 
eastward of them, in a still further and 
fainter distance, on what seemed to be the 
mountains over Le Puy and the high val- 
ley of the Loire. 

From Boussac I addressed to Madame 
Sand the sort of letter of which she must 
in her lifetime have had scores, a letter 
conveying to her, in bad French, the hom- 
age of a youthful and enthusiastic foreigner 
who had read her works with delight. She 
received the infliction good-naturedly, for 
on my return to La ChAtre | found a mes- 
sage left at the inn by a servant from 
Nohant that Madame Sand would be glad 
to see me if I called. The midday break- 
fast at Nohant was not yet over when I 
reached the house, and I found a large 
party assembled. I entered with some 
trepidation, as well I might, considering 
how I had got there; but the simplicity of 
Madame Sand’s manner put me at ease in 
a moment. She named some of those 
present; amongst them were her son and 
daughter, the Maurice and Solange so 
familiar to us from her books, and Chopin 
with his wonderful eyes. There was at 
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that time nothing astonishing in Madame | part indifferent to her, a full history and a 


Sand’s appearance. She was not in man’s 
clothes, she wore a sort of costume not 
impossible, I should think (although on 
these matters I speak with hesitation), to 
members of the fair sex at this hour 
amongst ourselves, as an out-door dress 
for the country or for Scotland. She made 
me sit by her and poured out for me the 
insipid and depressing beverage, boisson 
Sade et mélancolique, as Balzac called it, 
for which English people are thought 
abroad to be always thirsting— tea. She 
conversed of the country through which | 
had been wandering, of the Berry peas- 
ants and their mode of life, of Switzerland 
whither I was going ; she touched politely, 
by a few questions and remarks, upon 
England and things and persons English 
— upon Oxford and Cambridge, Byron, 
Bulwer. As she spoke, her eyes, head, 
bearing, were all of them striking ; but the 
main impression she made was an im- 
pression of what I have already mentioned 
—an impression of simplicity, frank, cor- 
dial simplicity. After breakfast she led 
the way into the garden, asked me a few 
kind questions about myself and my plans, 
gathered a flower or two and gave them to 
me, shook hands heartily at the gate, and 
I saw her no more. In 1859 M. Michelet 
gave me a letter to her, which would have 
enabled me to present myself in more reg- 
ular fashion. Madame Sand was then in 
Paris. But a day or two passed before I 
could call, and when I called, Madame 
Sand had left Paris and gone back to No- 
hant. The impression of 1846 has re- 
mained my single impression of her. 

Of her gaze, form, and speech, that one 
impression is enough; better perhaps 
than a mixed impression from seeing her 
at sundry times and after successive 
changes. But as the first anniversary of 
her death draws near there arises again a 
desire which I felt when she died, the 
desire not indeed to take a critical survey 
of her — very far from it. I feel no incli- 
nation at all to go regularly through her 
productions, to classify and value them one 
by one, to pick out from them what the 
English public may most like, or to pre- 
sent to that public, for the most part igno- 
rant of George Sand and for the most 





judicial estimate of the woman and of her 
writings. DBut I desire to recall to my 
own mind, before the ocaasion offered by 
her death passes quite away —to recall 
and collect the elements of that powerful 
total impression which, as a writer, she 
made upon me ; to recall and collect them, 
to bring them distinctly into view, to feel 
them in all their depth and power once 
more. What | here attempt is not for the 
benefit of the indifferent ; it is for my own 
satisfaction, it is for myself. But perhaps 
those for whom George Sand has been a 
friend and a power will find an interest in 
following me. 

Yes; and it is Aere that one should 
speak of her in this review, not dominated 
by the past, not devoted to things estab- 
lished, not over-occupied with theology, 
but in search of some more free and wide 
conceptions of human life, and turned 
towards the future and the unrealized, 
George Sand felt the poetry of the past, 
she had no hatreds ; the furies, the follies, 
the self-deceptions of secularist and revo- 
lutionist fanatics filled her in her latter 
years with pity, sometimes with dismay ; 
but still her place is with the party and 
propaganda of organic change. For any 
party tied to the past, for any party, even, 
tied to the present, she is too new, too 
bold, too uncompromisingly sincere. 


Le sentiment de la vie idéale, gui n'est 
autre que la vie normale telle que nous 
sommes appelés a la connaitre —“ the sen- 
timent of the ideal life, which is none 
other than man’s normal life as we shall 
one day know it” — those words from one 
of her last publications give the ruling 
thought of George Sand, the ground-mo- 
tive, as they say in music, of all her 
strain. It is as a personage inspired by 
this motive that she interests us. The 
English public conceives of her as of a 
novel-writer who wrote stories more or 
less interesting; the earlier ones objec- 
tionable and dangerous, the later ones, 
some of them unexceptionable and fit to 
be put into the hands of the youth of both 
sexes. With sucha conception of George 
Sand, a story of hers like “ Consuelo” 
comes to be elevated in England into quite 
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GEORGE SAND. 


an undue relative importance, and to pass | 
with very many people for her typical 
work, displaying all thal is seally valuabie 
and significant in the author. “ Consuelo” 
is a charming story. But George Sand is 
something more than a maker of charming 
stories, and only a portion of her is shown 
in “Consuelo.” She is more, likewise, 
than a creator of characters. She has 
created, with admirable truth to nature, 
characters most attractive and attaching, 
such as Edmée, Genevidve, Germain. But 
she is not adequately expressed by them. 
We do not know her unless we fee! the 
spirit which goes through her work as a 
whole. In order to feel this spirit it is 
not, indeed, necessary to read all that she 
ever produced. Even three or four only out 
of her many books might suffice to show her 
to us, if they were well chosen ; let us say, 
the “Lettres d’un Voyageur,” “Mauprat,” 
“Francois le Champi,” anda story which I 
was glad to see Mr. Myers, in his appre- 
ciative notice of Madame Sand, single out 
for praise, “Valvidre.” In these may be 
found all the principal elements of their 
author’s strain: the cry of agony and 
revolt, the trust in nature and beauty, the 
aspiration towards a purged and renewed 
human society. Of George Sand’s strain 
during forty years, these are the grand 
elements. Now it is one of them which 
appears most prominently, now it is an- 
other. The cry of agony and revolt is in 
her earlier work, and passes away in her 
later. But in the evolution of these three 
elements — the passion of agony and re- 
volt, the consolation from nature and from 
beauty, the ideas of social renewal —in 
the evolution of these is George Sand and 
George Sand’s life and power. Through 
their evolution her constant motive de- 
clares and unfolds itself, that motive 
which we set forth above : “ The sentiment 
of the ideal life, which is none other than 
man’s normal life as we shall one day 
know it.” This is the motive and through 
these elements is its evolution; an evolu- 
tion pursued, moreover, with the most un- 
failing resolve, the most absolute sin- 
cerity. 

The hour of agony and revolt passed 
away for George Sand, as it passed away 
for Goethe, as it passes away for their 
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|readers likewise. It passes away and 
does not return; yet those who, amid the 
agilations, more or less stormy, of their 
youth, betook themselves to the early 
works of George Sand, may in later life 
cease to read them, indeed, but they can 
no more forget them than they can forget 
“Werther.” George Sand speaks some- 
where of her “days of ‘ Corinne." Days 
of “Valentine,” many of us may in like 
manner say — days of “ Valentine,” days of 
“ Lélia” days never to return! They are 
gone, we shall read the books no more, and 
yet how ineffaceable is their impression ! 
How the sentences from George Sand’s 
works of that period still linger in our 
memory and haunt the ear with their 
cadences! Grandiose and moving, they 
come, those cadences, like the sighing of 
the wind through the forest, like the 
breaking of the waves on the seashore. 
Lélia in her cell on the mountain of the 
Camaldoli — 


Sibyl, Sibyl forsaken ; spirit of the days of 
old, joined to a brain that rebels against the 
divine inspiration; broken lyre, mute instru- 
ment, whose tones the world of to-day, if it 
heard them, could not understand, but yet in 
whose depth the eternal harmony murmurs 
imprisoned ; priestess of death, I, I who feel 
and know that before now I have been Pythia, 
have wept before now, before now have spoken, 
but who cannot recollect, alas, cannot utter 
the word of healing! Yes, yes; I remember 
the cavern of truth and the access of revela- 
tion; but the word of human destiny, I have 
forgotten it; but the talisman of deliverance, 
it is lost from my hand. And yet, indeed, 
much, much have I seen; and when suffering 
presses me sore, when indignation takes hold 
of me, when I feel Prometheus wake up in my 
heart and beat his puissant wings against the 
stone which confines him, oh! then, in prey 
to a frenzy without a name, to a despair with- 
out bounds, I invoke the unknown master 
and friend who might illumine my spirit and 
set free my tongue ; but I grope in darkness, 
and my tired arms grasp nothing save delusive 
shadows. And for ten thousand years, as the 
sole answer to my cries, as the sole comfort in 
my agony, I hear astir, over this earth accurst, 
the despairing sob of impotent agony. For 
ten thousand years I have cried in infinite 
space, Zruth! truth! For ten thousand 
years infinite space keeps answering me, De- 
sire, desire. O Sibyl forsaken! O mute 
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—_ ! dash then thy head against the rocks 
of thy cavern, and mingle thy raging blood 
with the foam of the sea! for thou deemest 
thyself to have possessed the almighty Word, 
and these ten thousand years thou art seeking 
him in vain, 


Or Sylvia’s cry over Jacques by his gla- 
cier in the Tyrol — 


When such a man as thou art is born into a 
world where he can do no true service, when, 
with the soul of an apostle and the courage of 
a martyr, he has simply to push his way among 
the heartless and aimless crowds which vege- 
tate without living, the atmosphere suffocates 
him and he dies. Hated by sinners, the mock 
of fools, disliked by the envious, abandoned 
by the weak, what can he do but return to 
God, weary with having labored in vain, in 
sorrow at having accomplished nothing? The 
world remains in all its vileness and in all its 
hatefulness; this is what men call “the tri- 
umph of good sense over enthusiasm.” 


Or Jacques himself, and his doctrine — 


Life is arid and terrible, repose is a dream, 
prudence is useless ; mere reason alone serves 
simply to dry up the heart; there is but one 
virtue, the eternal sacrifice of one’s self. 


Or George Sand speaking in her own 
person, in the “ Lettres d’un Voyageur” — 


Ah no, I was not born to be a poet, I was 
born to love. It is the misfortune of my 
destiny, it is the enmity of others, which have 
made me a wanderer and an artist. What I 
wanted was to live a human life ; I had a heart, 
it has been torn violently from my breast. All 
that has been left me is a head, a head full of 
noise and pain, of horrible memories, of im- 
ages of woe, of scenes of outrage. And be- 
cause in writing stories to earn my bread I 
could not help remembering my sorrows, 
because I had the audacity to say that in mar- 
ried life there were to be found miserable 
beings, by reason of the weakness which is 
enjoined upon the woman, by reason of the 
brutality which is permitted to the man, by 
reason of the turpitudes which society covers 
and protects with a veil, I am pronounced im- 
moral, I am treated as if I were the enemy of 
the human race. 


And if only, alas, together with her hon- 
esty and her courage, she could feel that 
she had also light and hope and power; 
that she was able to lead those whom she 
loved and who looked to her for guidance ! 
But no; her own very children, witnesses 
of her suffering, her uncertainty, her strug- 
gles, her evil report, may come to doubt 
her. 


My poor children, my own flesh and blood, 
will perhaps turn upon me and say: “ You are 
leading us wrong, you mean to ruin us as well 
as yourself. Are you not unhappy, reprobated, 
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evil spoken of? What have you gained by 
these unequal struggles, by these much trum- 
peted duels of yours with Custom and Belief? 
Let us do as others do; let us get what is to 
be got from this easy and tolerant world.” 

This is what they will say to me. Or at 
best, if, out of tenderness for me, or from their 
own natural disposition, they give ear to my 
words and believe me, diy &.. shall I guide 
them? Into what abysses shall we go and 
plunge ourselves, we three ?—for we shall be 
our own three upon earth, and not one soul 
with us. What shall I reply to them if they 
come and say to me, “ Yes, life is unbearable 
in a world like this. Let us die together. 
Show us the path of Bernica, or the lake of 
Sténio, or the glaciers of Jacques.” 


But the failure of the impassioned seek- 
ers of a new and better world proves noth- 
ing for the world as it is. Ineffectual 
they may be, but the world is still more 
ineffectual, and it is the world’s course 
which is doomed to ruin, not theirs. 
“What has it done,” exclaims George 
Sand in her preface to Guérin’s “ Cen- 
taure,” “ what has it done for our moral 
education, and what is it doing for our 
children, this society shielded with such 
care?” Nothing. Those whom it calls 
vain complainers and rebels and madmen, 
may reply : — 


Suffer us to bewail our martyrs, poets with- 
out a country that we are, forlorn singers, well 
versed in the causes of their misery and of our 
own, You do not comprehend the malady 
which killed them; they themselves did not 
comprehend it. If one or two of us at the 
present day open our eyes to a new light, is it 
not by a strange and unaccountable good 
providence, and have we not to seek our grain 
of faith in storm and darkness, combated by 
doubt, irony, the absence of all sympathy, all 
example, all brotherly aid, all protection and 
countenance in high places? Try yourselves 
to speak to your brethren heart to heart, con- 
science to conscience! Try it!—but you 
cannot, busied as you are with watching and 
patching up in all directions your dykes which 
the flood is invading ; the material existence 
of this society of yours absorbs all your care 
and requires more than all your efforts. 
Meanwhile the powers of human thought are 
growing into strength and rise on all sides 
around you. Amongst these threatening ap- 
paritions, there are some which fade away and 
re-enter the darkness, because the hour of life 
has not yet struck, and the fiery spirit which 
quickened them could strive no longer with 
the horrors of this present chaos; but there 
are others that can wait, and you will find 
them confronting you, up and alive, to say, 
“Vou have pve the death of our brethren, 
and we, we do not mean to die.” 


She did not, indeed. How should she 
faint and fail before her time because of 

















a world out of joint, because of the reign 
of stupidity, because of the passions of 
youth, because of the difficulties and dis- 
gusts of married life in the native seats of 
the homme sensuel moyen, the average 
sensual man, she who could feel so well 
the power of those eternal consolers, 
nature and beauty? From the very first 
they introduce a note of suavity in her 
strain of grief and passion. Who can 
forget the lanes and meadows of “Valen- 
tine”? George Sand is one of the few 
French writers who keep us closely, 
truly intimate with rural nature. She 
gives us the wild-flowers by their actual 
names — snowdrop, primrose, columbine, 
iris, scabious. Nowhere has she touched 
her native Berry and its little-known land- 
scape, its campagnes ignorées, with a love- 
lier charm than in “Valentine.” The 
winding and deep lanes running out of 
the high road on either side, the fresh and 
calm spots they take us to, “ meadows of a 
tender green, plaintive brooks, clumps of 
alder and mountain ash, a whole world 
of suave and pastoral nature,” — how 
delicious it all is!’ The grave and silent 
peasant whose very dog will hardly deign 
to bark at you, the great white ox, “the 
inevitable dean of these pastures,” staring 
solemnly at you from the thicket; the 
farmhouse “with its avenue of maples, 
and the Indre, here hardly more than a 
bright rivulet, stealing along through 
rushes and yellow iris in the field below ” 
—who, I say, can forget them? And 
that one lane in especial, the lane where 
Athénais puts her arm out of the side 
window of the rustic carriage and gathers 
May from the overarching hedge — that 
lane with its startled blackbirds, and hum- 
ming insects, and limpid water, and sway- 
ing water-plants, and shelving gravel, and 
yellow wagtails hopping half-pert, half- 
frightened, on the sand—that lane with 
rushes, cresses, and mint below, honey- 
suckle and traveller’s-joy above — how 
gladly might one give all that strangely 
English picture in English, if the charm 
of Madame Sand’s language did not here 
defy translation! Let us try something 
less difficult, and yet something where we 
may still have her in this her beloved 
world of “simplicity, and sky, and fields, 
and trees, and’ peasant life; peasant life 
looked at, by preference, on its good and 
sound side.” Voyez donc la simplicité, 
vous autres, voyez le ciel et les champs, 
etles arbres, et les paysans, surtout dans 
ce gwils ont de bon et de vrat. 

The introduction to “Za Mare au 
Diable” will give us what we want. 


GEORGE SAND. 
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George Sand has been looking at an en- 
graving of Holbein’s “ Laborer.” An old, 
thick-set peasant, in rags, is driving his 
plough in the midst of a field. All around 
spreads a wild landscape, dotted with a 
few poor huts. The sun is setting behind 
a hill; the day of toil is nearly over. It 
has been hard; the ground is rugged and 
stony, the laborer’s horses are ‘Dut skin 
and bone, weak and exhausted. There is 
but one alert figure, the skeleton Death, 
who with a whip skips nimbly along at the 
horses’ side and urges the team. Under 
the picture is a quotation in old French, 
to the effect that after the laborer’s life of 
travail and service, in which he has to 
gain his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
here comes death to fetch him away. And 
from so rude a life does Death take him, 
says George Sand, that Death is hardly 
unwelcome; and in another composition 
by Holbein, where men of almost every 
condition — popes, sovereigns, lovers, 
gamblers, monks, soldiers —are taunted 
with their fear of death, and do indeed see 
his approach with terror, Lazarus alone is 
easy and composed, and sitting on his 
dunghill at the rich man’s door, tells death 
that he does not mind him. 

With her thoughts full of Holbein’s 
mournful picture, George Sand goes out 
into the fields of her own Berry. 


My walk was by the border of a field which 
some peasants were getting ready for being 
sown presently. The space to be ploughed 
was wide, as in Holbein’s picture. The land- 
scape was vast also; the great lines of green 
which it contained were just touched with 
russet by the approach of autumn; on the 
rich brown soil recent rain had left, in a good 
many furrows, lines of water, which shone in 
the sun like silver threads. The day was clear 
and soft, and the earth gave out a light smoke 
where it had been freshly laid open by the 
ploughshare. At the top of the field an old 
man, whose broad back and severe face were 
like those of the old peasant of Holbein, but 
whose clothes told no tale of poverty, was 
gravely driving his plough of an antique 
shape, drawn by two tranquil oxen, with coats 
of a pale buff, real patriarchs of the fallow, 
tall of make, somewhat thin, with long and 
blunt horns, the kind of old workmen who by 
long habit have got to be drothers to one 
another, as in our country-side they are called, 
and who, if one loses the other, refuse to work 
with a new comrade, and fret themselves to 
death. People unacquainted with the country 
will not believe in this affection of the ox for 
his yoke-fellow. They should come and see 
one of the poor beasts in a corner of his stable, 
thin, wasted, lashing with his restless tail his 
lean flanks, sniffing with uneasiness and dis- 
dain at the provender offered to him, his eyes 
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forever turned towards the stable door, scratch- 
ing with his foot the empty place left at his 
side, smelling the yokes and bands which his 
companion has worn, and incessantly calling 
for him with piteous lowings. The ox-herd 
will tell you: “There is a pair of oxen gone! 
his brother is dead, and this one will work no 
more. He ought to be tattened for killing ; 
but one cannot get him to eat, and in a short 
time he will have starved himself to death.” 


How faithful and close it is, this contact 
of George Sand with country things, with 
the life of nature in its vast plenitude and 
pathos! And always in the end the hu- 
man interest, as is right, emerges and pre- 
dominates. What is the central figure in 
the fresh and calm rural world of George 
Sand? Itis the peasant. And what is 
the peasant? He is France, life, the 
future. And this is the strength of 
George Sand, and of her second move- 
ment, after the first movement of energy 
and revolt was over, towards nature and 
beauty, towards the country, primitive life, 
the peasant. She regarded not with the 
selfish and solitary joy of the artist who 
but seeks to appropriate them for his own 
purposes, she regarded them as a treasure 
of immense and hitherto unknown appli- 
cation, aS a vast power of healing and 
delight for all, and for the peasant first 
and foremost. Yes, she cries, the simple 
life is the true one! but the peasant, the 
great organ of that life, “the minister in 
that vast temple which only the sky is 
vast enough to embrace,” the peasant is 
not doomed to toil and moil in it forever, 
overdone and unawakened, like Holbein’s 
laborer, and to have for his best comfort 
the thought that death will set him free. 
Non, nous navons plus affaire a la mort, 
mais &lavie. ‘Our business henceforth 
is not with death but with life.” And joy 
is the great lifter of men, the great un- 
folder. J/ faut gue la vie soit bonne afin 
gwelle soit féconde. “For life to be fruit- 
ful, life must be felt to be a blessing.” 


Nature is eternally young, beautiful, bounti- 
ful. She pours out beauty and poetry for all 
that live, she pours it out on all plants, and 
the plants are permitted to expand in it freely. 
She possesses the secret of happiness, and no 
man has been able to take it away from her. 
The happiest of men would be he, who, pos- 
sessing the science of his labor and working 
with his hands, earning his comfort and his 
freedom by the exercise of his intelligent 
force, found time to live by the heart and by 
the brain, to understand his own work and to 
love the work of God. The artist has satis- 
factions of this kind in the contemplation and 
reproduction of nature’s beauty ; but when he 
gees the affliction of those who people this 





paradise of earth, the upright and human- 
hearted artist feels a trouble in the midst of 
his enjoyment. The happy day will be when 
mind, heart, and hands shall be alive together, 
shall work in concert; when there shall be a 
harmony between God’s munificence and man’s 
delight in it. Then, instead of the piteous 
and frightful figure of Death, skipping whip 
in hand by the peasant’s side in the field, the 
allegorical painter will place there a radiant 
angel, sowing with full hands the blessed 
grain in the smoking furrow. 

And the dream of a kindly, free, poetic, 
laborious, simple existence for the tiller of the 
field is not so hard to realize that it must be 
sent away into the world of chimeras. Vir- 
gil’s sweet and sad cry: “O happy peasants, 
if they but knew their own blessings!” is a 
regret ; but like all regrets, it is at the same 
time a prediction. The day will come when 
the laborer may be also an artist, not in the 
sense of rendering nature’s beauty, a matter 
which will be then of much less importance, 
but in the sense of feeling it. Does not this 
mysterious intuition of poetic beauty exist in 
him already in the form of instinct and of 
vague reverie? 


It exists in him, too, adds Madame 
Sand, in the form of that sostalgia, that 
home-sickness, which forever pursues the 
genuine French peasant if you transplant 
him. The peasant has, then, the elements 
of the poetic sense and of its high and 
pure satisfactions 


But one part of the enjoyment which we 
possess is wanting to him, a pure and lofty 
pleasure which is surely his due, minister that 
he is in that vast temple which only the sky is 
vast enough to embrace. He has not the con- 
scious knowledge of his sentiment. Those 
who have sentenced him to servitude from his 
mother’s womb, not being able to debar him 
from reverie, have debarred him from re- 
flection. 

Well, for all that, taking the peasant as he 
is, incomplete and seemingly condemned to an 
eternal childhood, I yet find him a more 
beautiful object than the man in whom his 
acquisition of knowledge has stifled senti- 
ment, Do not rate yourselves so high above 
him, many of you who imagine that you have 
an imprescriptible right to his obedience, for 
you yourselves are the most incomplete and 
the least seeing of men. That simplicity of 
his soul is more to be loved than the false 
lights of yours. 


*In all this we are passing from the sec- 
ond element in George Sand to the third 
— her aspiration for a social new birth, a 
renaissance sociale, It is eminently the 
ideal of France; 1t was hers. Her re- 
ligion connected itself with this ideal. In 
the convent where she was brought up 
she had in youth had an awakening of fer- 
vent mystical piety in the Catholic form. 























That form she could not keep. Popular 
religion of all kinds, with its deep internal 
impossibilities, its “ heaven and hell serv- 
ing to cover the illogical manifestations of 
the Divinity’s apparent designs respect- 
ing us,” its “ God made in our image, silly 
and malicious, vain and puerile, irritable 
or tender, after our fashion,” lost all sort 
of hold upon her. 


Communion with such a God is impossible 
to me, I confess it. He is wiped out from my 
memory ; there is no corner where I can find 
him any more. Nor do I find him out of 
doors either ; he is not in the fields and waters, 
he is not in the starry sky. No, nor yet in 
the churches where men bow themselves ; it is 
an extinct message, a dead letter, a thought 
that has done its day. Nothing of this belief, 
nothing of this God, subsists in me any longer. 


She refused to lament over the loss, to 
esteem it other than a benefit. 


It is an addition to our stock of light, this 
detachment from the idolatrous conception of 
religion. It is no loss of the religious sense, 
as the persisters in idolatry maintain. It is 
quite the contrary, it is a restitution of alle- 
giance to the true Divinity. It is a step made 
in the direction of this Divinity, it is an ab- 
juration of the dogmas which did him dis- 

onor. 


She does not attempt to give of this 
Divinity an account much more precise 
than that which we have in Wordsworth 
— “apresence that disturbs me with the 
joy of animating thoughts.” 


Everything is divine [she says] even matter ; 
everything is superhuman, even man. God is 
everywhere ; he is in me in a measure propor- 
tioned to the little that Iam. My present life 
separates me from him just in the degree 
determined by the actual state of childhood of 
our race. Let me content myself, in all my 
seeking to feel after him and to possess of him 
as much as this imperfect soul can take in, 
with the intellectual sense I have. 


And she concludes — 


The day will come when we shall no more 
talk about God idly, nay, when we shall talk 
about him as little as possible. We shall 
cease to set him forth dogmatically, to dispute 
about his nature. We shall put compulsion 
on no one to pray to him, we shall leave the 
whole business of worship within the sanctuary 
of each man’s conscience. And this will hap- 
pen when we are really religious. 


Meanwhile the sense of this spirit or 
presence which animates us, the sense of 
the divine, is our stronghold and our con- 
solation. A man may say of it, “ It comes 
not by my desert, but the atom of divine 
sense given to me nothing can rob me of.” 


GEORGE SAND. 
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Divine sense —the phrase is a vague one; 
but it stands to Madame Sand for that to 
which are to be referred “all the best 
thoughts and the best actions of life, suf- 
fering endured, duty achieved, whatever 
purifies our existence, whatever vivifies 
our love.” 

Madame Sand is a Frenchwoman, and 
her religion is therefore, as I have said, 
with peculiar fervency social. Always she 
has before her mind “the natural law 
which will have it (the italics are her own) 
that the species mam cannot subsist and 
prosper but by association.” Whatever 
else we may be in creation, we are, first 
and foremost, “at the head of the species 
which are called by instinct and led by 
necessity to the life of association.” The 
word Jove, the great word, as she justly 
says, of the New Testament, acquires 
from her social enthusiasm a peculiar sig- 
nificance to her. 


The word is a great one, because it involves 
infinite consequences. To love means to help 
one another, to have joint aspirations, to act 
in concert, to labor for the same end, to de- 
velop to its ideal consummation the fraternal 
instinct, thanks to which mankind have brought 
the earth under their dominion. Every time 
that he has been false to this instinct which is 
his law of life, his natural destiny, man has 
seen his temples crumble, his societies dis- 
solve, his intellectual sense go wrong, his 
moral sense die out. The future is founded 
on love. 


So long as love is thus spoken of in the 
general, the ordinary serious Englishman 
will have no difficulty in inclining himself 
with respect at what Madame Sand says 
of it. But when he finds that love implies, 
with her, social equality, he will begin to 
be staggered. And in truth for almost 
every Englishman Madame Sand’s strong 
language about equality, and about France 
as the chosen vessel for exbibiting it, will 
sound exaggerated. ‘“ The human ideal,” 
she says, “as well as the social ideal, is 
to achieve equality.” France, which has 
made equality its rallying cry, is therefore 
“the nation which loves and is loved,” 
la nation qui aime et gu’on aime. The 
republic of equality is in her eyes “an 
ideal, a philosophy, a religion.” She in- 
vokes the “holy doctrine of social liberty 


and fraternal equality, ever reappearing as 


a ray of love and truth amidst the storm.” 
She calls it “the goal of man and the law 
of the future.” She thinks it the secret 
of the civilization of France, the most civ- 
ilized of nations. Amid the disasters of 
the late war she cannot forbeara cry of 
astonishment at the neutral nations, zzsen- 
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sibles & Pégorgement d’une civilisation 
comme la nétre,“\ooking on with insen- 
sibility while a civilization such as ours 
has its throat cut.” Germany, with its 
stupid ideal of corporalism and Kruppism, 
is contrasted with France, full of social 
dreams, too civilized for war, incapable of 
planning and preparing war for twenty 
years, she is so incapable of hatred — nous 
sommes si incapables de hair. We seem 
to be listening, not to George Sand, but to 
M. Victor Hugo, half genius half charla- 
tan; to M. Victor Hugo, or even to one of 
those French declaimers in whom we come 
down to no genius and all charlatan. 

The forms of such outbursts as we have 
quoted will always be distasteful to an 
Englishman. It is to be remembered that 
they came from Madame Sand under the 
pressure and anguish of the terrible calam- 
ities of 1870. But what we are most con- 
cerned with, and what Englishmen in gen- 
eral regard too little, is the degree of truth 
contained in these allegations that France 
is the most civilized of nations, and that 
she is so, above all, by her “holy doctrine 
of equality.” How comes the idea to be 
so current, and to be passionately believed 
in, as we have seen, by such a woman as 
George Sand? It was so passionately 
believed in by her, that when one seeks, 
as I am now seeking, to recall her image, 
the image is incomplete if the passionate 
belief is kept hidden. 

I will not, with my scanty space, now dis- 
cuss the belief, but I will seek to indicate 
how it must have commended itself, I 
think, to George Sand. I have somewhere 
called France “the country of Europe 
where the people is most alive. “The peo- 
ple is what interested George Sand. And 
in France che Pechle is, above all, the peas- 
ant. The workman in Paris or in other 

reat towns of France may afford material 

or such pictures as those which M. Zola 
has lately given us in “ Z’A ssommoir,” pic 
tures of a kind long ago labelled by Ma- 
dame Sand as “the /éterature of mysteries 
of iniguity, which men of talent and im- 
agination try to bring into fashion.” But 
the real people in France, the foundation 
of things there, both in George Sand’s 
eyes and in reality, is the peasant. The 
peasant was the object of Madame Sand’s 
fondest predilections in the present, and 
happiest hopes in the future. The Revo- 
lution and its doctrine of equality had 
made the French peasant. What wonder, 
then, if she saluted the doctrine as a holy 
and paramount one ? 

And the French peasant is really, so far 
as I can see, the largest and strongest 





element of soundness which the body 
social of any European nation possesses, 
To him is due that astonishing recovery 
which France has made since her defeat, 
and which George Sand predicted in the 
very hour of ruin. Yes, in 1870 she pre- 
dicted ce réveil général qui va suivre, 
a la grande surprise des autres nations, 
Pespice d’agonie on elles nous voient 
tombés, “the general arising which, to the 
astonishment of the other nations, is about 
to follow the sort of agony in which they 
now see us lying.” To the condition, 
character, and qualities of the French 
peasant this recovery is in the main due. 
His material well-being is generally known. 
M. de Laveleye, the well-known econo- 
mist, a Belgian and a Protestant, says that 
France, being the country of Europe where 
the soil is more divided than anywhere 
except in Switzerland and Norway, is at 
the same time the country where well- 
being is most widely spread, where wealth 
has of late years increased most, and 
where population is least outrunning the 
limits which, for the comfort and progress 
of the working-classes themselves, seem 
necessary. George Sand could see, of 
course, the well-being of the French peas- 
ant, for we can all see it. 

But there is more. George Sand was a 
woman, with a woman’s ideal of gentle- 
ness, of “the charm of good manners,” as 
essential to civilization. She has some- 
where spoken admirably of the variety and 
balance of forces which go to make up 
true civilization; “certain forces of weak- 
ness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are 
‘here just as real forces as forces of vigor, 
encroachment, violence, or brutality.” 
Yes, as real forces ; because human nature 
— them, and, often as they may be 
baffled, and slow as may be the process of 
their asserting themselves, mankind is not 
satisfied with its own civilization, and 
keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again 
and again, until room is made for them. 
George Sand thought the French people 
—meaning principally, again, by the 
French people the feople properly so 
called, the peasant —she thought it “ the 
most kindly, the most amiable, of all 
peoples.” Nothing is more touching than 
to read in her “ ¥ournal,” written in 1870, 
while she was witnessing what seemed to 
be “the agony of the Latin races,” and 
undergoing what seemed to be the process 
of “dying in a general death of one’s 
family, one’s country, and one’s nation,” 
how constant is her defence of the peo- 
ple, the peasant, against her Republican 
friends. Her Republican friends were 
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furious with the peasant; accused him of 
stolidity, cowardice, want of patriotism ; 
accused him of having giving them the 
empire, with all its vileness; wanted to 
take away from him the suffrage. Again 
and again does George Sand take up his 
defence, and warn her friends of the folly 
and danger of their false estimate of him. 
“The contempt of the masses, there,” she 
cries, “is the misfortune and crime of the 
present moment!” 

“To execrate the people,” she exclaims 
again, “is real blasphemy ; the people is 
worth more than we are.” If the peasant 
gave us the empire, says Madame Sand, it 
was because he saw the parties of liberals 
disputing, gesticulating, and threatening to 
tear one another asunder and France too ; 
he was told, Zhe Empire is peace, and he 
accepted the empire. The peasant was 
deceived, he is uninstructed, he moves 
slowly; but he moves, he has admirable 
virtues, and in him is our life. 


Poor Jacques Bonhomme! accuse thee and 
despise thee who will ; for my part I pity thee, 
and in spite of thy faults I shall always love 
thee. Never will I forget how, a child, I was 
carried asleep on thy shoulders, how I was 
given over to thy care and followed thee every- 
where, to the field, the stall, the cottage. 
They are all dead, those good old people who 
have borne me in their arms, but I remember 
them well, and I appreciate at this hour, to 
the minutest detail, the pureness, the kind- 
ness, the patience, the good humor, the poetry, 
which presided over that rustic education 
amidst disasters of like kind with those which 
we are undergoing now. Why should I quar- 
rel with the peasant becauSe on certain points 
he feels and thinks differently from what I 
do? There are other essential points on 
which we may feel eternally at one with him 
— probity and charity. 


Another generation of peasants had 
grown up since that first revolutionary 
generation of her youth, and equality, as 
its reign proceeded, had not deteriorated 
but improved them. 


They have advanced greatly in self-respect 
and well-being, these peasants from twenty 
years old to forty; they never ask for anything. 
When one meets them they no longer take off 
their hat. If they know you they come up to 
you, and hold out their hand. All foreigners 
who stay with us are struck with their good 
bearing, with their amenity, and the simple, 
friendly, and polite ease of their behavior. 
In presence of people whom they esteem they 
are, like their fathers, models of tact; but 
they have more than that mere sentiment of 
equality which was all that their fathers had 
—they have the idea of equality, and the 
determination to maintain it, This step up- 
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wards they owe to their having the suffrage. 
Those who would fain treat them as creatures 
of a lower order dare not now show this dis- 
position to their face ; it would not be pleasant, 


Mr. Hamerton’s interesting book about 
French life has much, J think, to confirm 
this account of the French peasant. What 
I have seen of France myself (and I have 
seen something) is fully in agreement with 
it. Of acivilization and an equality which 
make the peasant thus Auman, gives to 
the bulk of the people well-being, probity, 
charity, self-respect, tact, and good man- 
ners, let us pardon Madame Sand if she 
feels and speaks enthusiastically. Some 
little variation on our own eternal trio of 
barbarians, Philistines, populace, or on 
the eternal solo of Philistinism among our 
brethren of the United States and the 
colonies, is surely permissible. 

Where one is more inclined to differ 
from Madame Sand is in her estimate of 
her Republican friends of the educated 
classes. They may stand, she says, for 
the genius and the soul of France, they 
represent its “exalted imagination and 
profound sensibility,” while the peasant 
represents its humble, sound, indispensa- 
ble body. Her frotégé, the peasant, is 
much ruder with those eloquent gentle- 
men, and has his own name for one and 
all of them, ?avocat, by which he means 
to convey his belief that words are more to 
be looked for from that quarter than seri- 
ousness and profit. It seems to me by no 
means certain but that the peasant is in 
the right. George Sand herself has said 
admirable things of these friends of hers ; 
of their want of patience, temper, wis- 
dom ; of their “ vague and violent way of 
talking;” of their interminable flow of 
“stimulating phrases, cold as death.” If 
the educated and speaking classes in 
France were as sound in their way as the 
peasant is in his, France would present a 
different spectacle. Not“ imagination and 
sensibility ” are so much required from the 
educated classes of France, as simpler, 
more serious views of life; a knowledge 
how great a part conduct (if M. Challemel- 
Lacour will allow me to say so) fills in it ; 
a better example. The few who see this, 
such as Madame Sand among the dead, 
and M. Renan among the living, perhaps 
awaken on that account, amongst quiet 
observers at a distance, all the more sym- 
pathy; but in France they are isolated. 
All the later work of George Sand, how- 
ever, all her hope of genuine social reno- 
vation, take the simple and serious ground 
so necessary. “The cure for us is far 
more simple than we will believe. All the 
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better natures amongst us see it and feel 
it. It is a good direction given by our- 
selves to our hearts and consciences ” — 
une bonne direction donnée par nous- 
mémes & nos cwurs et & nos consciences. 
These are among the last words of her 
“ Journal” of 1870. 

Whether or not the number of George 
Sand’s works —always fresh, always at- 
tractive, but poured out too lavishly and 
rapidly — is likely to prove a hindrance to 
her fame, I do not care to consider. Pos- 
terity, alarmed at the way in which its lit- 
erary baggage grows upon it, always seeks 
to leave behind it as much as it can, as 
much as it dares — everything but master- 
pieces. But the immense vibration of 
George Sand’s voice upon the ear of 
Europe will not soon die away. Her pas- 
sions and her errors have been abundantly 
talked of. She left them behind her, and 
men’s memory of her will leave them be- 
hind also. There will remain of her the 
sense of benefit and stimulus from the 
passage upon earth of that large and frank 
nature, that large and pure utterance — 
the large utterance of the early gods. 
There will remain an admiring and ever- 
widening report of that great soul, simple, 
affectionate, without vanity, without ped- 
antry, human, equitable, patient, kind. 
She believed herself, she said, “to be in 
sympathy, across time and space, with a 
multitude of honest wills which interrogate 
their conscience and try to put themselves 
in accord with it.” This chain of sympa- 
thy will extend more and more. 

It is silent, that eloquent voice; it is 
sunk, that noble, that speaking head; we 
sum up, as we best can, what she said to 
us, and we bid her adieu. From many 
hearts in many lands a troop of tender and 

rateful regrets converge towards her 

umble churchyard in Berry. Let them 
be joined by these words of sad homage 
from one of a nation which she esteemed, 
and which knew her very little and very 
ill. Her guiding thought, the guiding 
thought which she did her best to make 
ours too, “the sentiment of the ideal life, 
which is none other than man’s normal 
life as we shall one day know it,” is in 
harmony with words and promises familiar 
to that sacred place where she lies. Zz- 
spectat resurrectionem mortuorum, et vi- 
tam veniuri seculi. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
MALCOLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE CREW OF THE BONNIE ANNIE, 


HAVING caught as many fish as he 
wanted, Malcolm rowed to the other side 
of the Scaurnose. There he landed, and 
left the dinghy in the shelter of the rocks 
— the fish covered with long, broad-leaved 
tangles — climbed the steep cliff and 
sought Blue Peter. The brown village 
was quiet as a churchyard, although the 
sun was now growing hot. Of the men, 
some were not yet returned from the 
night’s fishing, and some were asleep in 
their beds after it: not a chimney smoked. 
But Malcolm seemed to have in his own 
single being life and joy enough for a 
world: such an intense consciousness of 
bliss burned within him that in the sight- 
less, motionless village he seemed to him- 
self to stand like an altar blazing in the 
midst of desert Carnac. But he was not 
the only one awake: on the threshold of 
Peter’s cottage sat his little Phemy, trying 
to polish a bit of serpentine marble upon 
the doorstep with the help of water, which 
stood by her side in a broken teacup. 
She lifted her sweet gray eyes and smiled 
him a welcome. 

“ Are ye up a’ready, Phemy?” he said. 

“T haena been doon yet,” she answered. 
“My mither was oot last nicht wi’ the 
boat, an’ Auntie Jinse was wi’ the bairn, 
an’ sae I cud du as I likit.” 

“ An’ what did ye like, Phemy ?” 

A’ body kens what I like,” answered 
the child: “I was oot an’ aboot a’ nicht. 
An’ eh, Ma’colm! I hed a vision.” 

“What was that, Phemy?” 

“T was upo’ the tap o’ the Nose jist as 
the sun -rase, luikin’ aboot me, an’ awa’ 
upo’ the Boar’s Tail I saw twa angels say- 
in’ their prayers. Nae doobt they war 
prayin’ for the haill war!’ i’ the quaiet 0’ 
the mornin’ afore the din begun. May be 
ane o’ them was that auld priest wi’ the 
lang name i’ the buik o’ Genesis, ’at hed 
naither father nor mither, puir man ! — him 
’at gaed aboot blissin’ fowk.” 

Malcolm thought he might take his own 
time to set the child right, and asked her 
to go and tell her father that he wanted 
to see him. Ina few minutes Blue Peter 
appeared, rubbing his eyes — one of the 
dead called too early from the tomb of 
sleep. 

“Freen’ Peter,” said Malcolm, “I’m 
gaein’ to speak oot the day.” 
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Peter woke up. “ Weel,” he said, “I 
am glaid o’ that, Ma’colm—I beg yer 
pardon, my lord, I sud say. Annie!” 

“ Haud a quaiet sough, man. I wadna 
hae ’t come oot at Scaurnose first. I’m 
come noo ’cause I want ye to stan’ by 
me.” 

“ ] wull that, my lord.” 

“ Weel, gang an’ gether yer boat’s crew, 
an’ fess them doon to the cove, an’ I’ll tell 
them, an’ maybe they’ll stan’ by me as 
weel.” 

“There’s little fear o’ that, gien I ken 
my men,” answered Peter, and went off, 
rather less than half clothed, the sun 
burning hot upon his back, through the 
sleeping village to call them, while Mal- 
colm went and waited beside the dinghy. 

At length six men in a body, and one 
lagging behind, appeared coming down 
the winding path, all but Peter no doubt 
wondering we they were called so soon 
from their beds on such a peaceful morn- 
ing after being out the night before. 

Malcolm went to meet them. “ Freen’s,” 
he said, “ I’m in want o’ yer help.” 

“ Onything ye like, Ma’colm, sae far’s 
I’m concernt, ’cep’ it be to ride yer mere. 
That I wull no tak in han’,” said Jeames 
Gentle. 

“It’s no that,” returned Malcolm. “It’s 
naething freely sae hard’s that, I’m think- 
in’. The hard ’ill be to believe what I’m 
gaein’ to tell ye.” 

“Ye’ll no be gaein’ to set up for a 
proaphet?” said Girnel, with something 
approaching a sneer. Girnel was the one 
who came down behind the rest. 

“ Na, na,— naething like it,” said Blue 
Peter. 

“ But first yell promise to haud yer 
tongues for half a day?” said Malcolm. 

“ Ay, ay, we'll no clype.” “We s’ haud 
wer tongues!” cried one and another and 
another, and all seemed to assent. 

“ Weel,” said Malcolm, “my name ’s no 
Ma’colm MacPhail, but ——” 

“We a’ ken that,” said Girnel. 

“ An’ what mair du ye ken?” asked 
Blue Peter, with some anger at his inter- 
ruption. 

“ Ow, naething.” 

“ Weel, ye ken little,” said Peter; and 
the rest laughed. 

“T’m the Markis o’ Lossie,” said Mal- 
colm. 

Every man but Peter laughed again: all 
took it for a joke precursive of some seri- 
ous announcement. That which it would 
have least surprised them to hear would 
have been that he was a natural son of the 
late marquis. 





“My name ’s Ma’colm Colonsay,” res 
sumed Malcolm quietly, “an’ I’m the 
saxt Markis o’ Lossie.” 

A dead silence followed, and in doubt, 
astonishment, bewilderment, and vague 
awe, accompanied in the case of two or 
three by a strong inclination to laugh, 
with which they struggled, belief began. 
Always a curious observer of humanity, 
Malcolm calmly watched them. From 
discord of expression, most of their faces 
had grown idiotic. But after a few mo- 
ments of stupefaction, first one, then an- 
other, turned his eyes upon Blue Peter, 
and perceiving that the matter was to him 
not only serious, but evidently no news, 
each began to come to his senses, the 
chaos within him slowly arranged itself, 
and his face gradually settled into an 
expression of sanity, the foolishness dis- 
miter ote while the wonder and pleasure 
remained. 

“Ye maunna tak it ill, my lord,” said 
Peter, “ gien the laads be ta’en aback wi’ 
the news. It’s a some suddent shift o’ 
the win’, ye see, my lord.” 

“T wuss yer lordship weel,” thereupon 
said one, and held out his hand. 

“ Lang life to yer lordship!” said an- 
other. 

Each spoke a hearty word and shook 
hands with him—all except Girnel, who 
held back, looking on with his right hand 
in his trouser-pocket. He was one who 
always took the opposite side —a toler- 
ably honest and trustworthy soul, with a 
good many knots and pieces of cross- 
grain in the timberof him. Hisold Adam 
was the most essential and thorough of 
dissenters, always arguing and disputing, 
especially on theological questions. “ Na,” 
said Girnel, “ye maun satisfee me first 
wha ye are, an’ what ye wanto’ me. I’m 
no to be drawn into onything ’at I dinna 
ken a’ aboot aforehan’. I s’ no tie mysel’ 
up wi’ ony promises. Them ’at gangs 
whaur they kenna may lan’ at the widdie 
(gallows).” 

“Nae doobt,” said Malcolm, “yer ain 
jeedgement ’s mair to ye nor my word, 
Girnel; but saw ye ever onything in me 
’at wad justifee ye in no lippenin’ to that, 
sae far’s it gaed?” 

“Ow na! I’m no sayin’ that, naither. 
But what hae ye to shaw anent the privin’ 
QO’ "t ? ” 

“ T have papers signed by my father the 
late marquis, and sealed and witnessed by 
well-known gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“ Whaur are they?” said Girnel, hold- 
ing out his hand. 
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“J don’t carry such valuable things 
about me,” answered Malcolm. “ But if 
you go with the rest you shall see them 
afterwards.” 

“ll du naething i’ the dark,” persisted 
Girnel. “Whan I see the peppers I'll 
ken what to du.” Witha nod of the head 
as self-important as decisive he turned his 
back. , 

“ At all events,” said Malcolm, “ you 
will say nothing about it before you hear 
from one of us again?” 

“1 mak nae promises,” answered Gir- 
nel from behind his own back. 

A howl arose from the rest. 

“Ye promised a’ready,” said Blue 
Peter. 

“Na, I didna that: I never said a 
word.” 

“ What right, then, had you to remain 
and listen to my disclosure?” said Mal- 
colm. “If you be guilty of such a mean 
trick as betray me and ruin my plans, no 
honest man in Portlossie or Scaurnose but 
will scorn you.” 

“There! tak ye that!” said Peter. 
“ An’ I s’ promise ye, ye s’ never lay leg 
ower the gunnel o’ my boat again. Is’ 
hae nane but Christi-an men i’ my pey.” 

“Ye hired me_ for the sizzon, Blew 
Peter,” said Girnel, turning defiantly. 

“Oh! ye s’ hae yer wauges. I’m no 
ane to creep oot o’a bargain, or say ’at I 
didna promise. Yes’ hae yer penny. Ye 
s’ get your reward, never fear. But into 
my boat ye s’no come. We'll hae nae 
Auchans i’ oor camp. Eh, Girnel, man, 
but ye hae lost yersel’ the day! He'll 
never Joup far ’at winnalippen. The auld 
worthies tuik their life i? their han’, but 
ye tak yer fit (foot) i? yours. I’m clean 
affrontit ’at ever I hed ye amo’ my men.” 

But with that there rushed over Peter 
the recollection of how he had himself 
mistrusted, not Malcolm’s word indeed, 
but his heart. He turned, and clasping 
his hands in sudden self-reproach, “ My 
lord, I saired ye ill mysel’ ance,” he cried, 
“for I misdoobted ’at ye wasna the same 
to me efter ye cam to yerain. I beg yer 
pardon, my lord, here i’? the face o’ my 
freen’s. It was ill-temper an’ pride i’ me, 
jist the same as it’s noo in Girnel there; 
an’ ye maun forgie him, as ye forgae me, 
my lord, as sune ’s ye can.” 

“T’ll du that, my Peter, the verra mo- 
ment he wants to be forgi’en,” said Mal- 
colm. 

But Girnel turned with a grunt, and 
moved away toward the cliff. 

“This ’ll never du,” said Peter. “A 
man ’at’s honest i’ the main may play the 





verra dog afore he gets the deevil oot o’ 
’im ance he’s inlike that. Gang efter ’im, 
laads, an’ kep (¢z¢ercept)’im an’ keep ’im. 
We'll hae to cast a k-not or twa aboot ’im 
an’ lay ’im i’ the boddom o’ the boat.” 

The six had already started after him 
like one man. But Malcolm cried, “ Let 
him go: he has done me no wrong yet, 
and I don’t believe will do me any. But 
for no risk must we prevent wrong with 
wrong.” 

So Girnel was allowed to depart— 
scarcely in peace, for he was already 
ashamed of himself. With the under- 
standing that they were to be ready to his 
call, and that they should hear from him 
in the course of the day, Malcolm left 
them and rowed back to the Psyche, 
There he took his basket of fish on his 
arm, which he went and distributed ac- 
cording to his purpose, ending with Mrs. 
Courthope at the house. Then he fed 
and dressed Kelpie, saddled her and gal- 
loped to Duff Harbor, where he found 
Mr. Soutar at breakfast, and arranged 
with him to be at Lossie House at two 
o’clock. On his way back he called on 
Mr. Morrison, and requested his presence 
at the same hour. Skirting the back of 
the house, and riding as straight as he 
could, he then made for Scaurnose, and 
appointed his friends to be near the house 
at noon, so placed as not to attract obser- 
vation, and yet be within hearing of his 
whistle from door or window in the front. 
Returning to the house, he put up Kelpie, 
rubbed her down and fed her; then, find- 
ing there was yet some time to spare, paid 
a visit to the factor. He found his lady, 
for all his present of fish in the earlier 
morning, anything but friendly. She did 
all she could to humble him — insisted on 
paying him for the fish, and ordered him, 
because they smelt of the stable, to take 
off his boots before he went up-stairs — to 
his master’s room, as she phrased it. But 
Mr. Crathie was cordial, and, to Malcolm’s 
great satisfaction, much recovered. He 
had better than pleasant talk with him. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
LIZZY’S BABY. 


WHILE they were out in the fishing-boat 
together, Clementina had, with less diffi- 
culty than she had anticipated, persuaded 
Lizzy to tell Lady Lossie her secret. It 
was in the hope of an interview with her 
false lover that the poor girl had consent- 
ed so easily. 

A great longing had risen within her 
to have the father of her child acknowl- 
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edge him — only to her — taking him once 
in his arms. That was all. She had no 
hope — thought indeed she had no desire 
—for herself. But a kind word to him 
would be welcome as light. The love that 
covers sins had covered the multitude of 
his, and although hopelessness had put 
desire to. sleep, she would gladly have 

iven her life for a loving smile from him. 

ut mingled with this longing to see him 
once with his child in his arms, a certain 
loyalty to the house of Lossie also influ- 
enced her to listen to the solicitation of 
Lady Clementina and tell the marchioness 
the truth. She cherished no resentment 
against Liftore, but not therefore was she 
willing to allow a poor young thing like 
Lady Lossie, whom they all liked, to be 
sacrificed to such a man, who would doubt- 
less at length behave badly enough to her 
also. 

With trembling hands, and heart now 
beating wildly, now failing for fear, she 
dressed her baby and herself as well as 
she could, and about one o’clock went to 
the house. 

Now, nothing would have better pleased 
Lady Clementina than that Liftore and 
Lizzy should meet in Florimel’s presence, 
but she recoiled altogether from the small 
stratagems, not to mention the lies, neces- 
sary to the effecting of such a confronta- 
tion. So she had to content herself with 
bringing the two girls together, and when 
Lizzy was a little rested and had had a 
glass of wine, went to look for Florimel. 

She found her in a little room adjoining 
the library, which, on her first coming to 
Lossie, she had chosen for her waking 
nest. Liftore had, if not quite the freedom 
of the spot, yet privileges there, but at that 
moment Florimel was alone init. Clem- 
entina informed her that a fisher-girl, with 
a sad story which she wanted to tell her, 
had come to the house ; and Florimel, who 
was not only kind-hearted, but relished 
the position she imagined herself to oc- 
cupy as lady of the place, at once assent- 
ed to her proposal to bring the young 
woman to her there. 

Now, Florimel and the earl had had a 
small quarrel the night before, after Clem- 
entina left the dinner-table, and for the 
pleasure of keeping it up Florimel had not 
appeared at breakfast, and had declined to 
ride with his lordship, who had therefore 
been all the morning on the watch for an 
opportunity of reconciling himself. It so 
happened that from the end of one of the 
long narrow passages in ‘which the house 
abounded, he caught a glimpse of Clemen- 
tina’s dress vanishing through the library 





door, and took the lady for Florimel on 
on her way to her boudoir. 

When Clementina entered with Lizzy 
carrying her child, Florimel instantly sus- 
pected the truth, both as to who she was 
and as to the design of her appearance. 
Her face flushed, for her heart filled with 
anger, chiefly indeed against Malcolm, but 


‘against the two women as well, who, she 


did not doubt, had lent themselves to his 
designs, whatever they might be. She 
rose, drew herself up, and stood prepared 
to act for both Liftore and herself. 

Scarcely, however, had the poor girl, 
trembling at the evident displeasure the 
sight of her caused in Florimel, opened 
her mouth to answer her haughty inquiry 
as to her business, when Lord Liftore, dar- 
ing an entrance without warning, opened 
the door behind ,her, and almost as he 
opened it began his apology. At the sound 
of his voice Lizzy turned with a cry, and 
her small remaining modicum of self-pos- 
session vanished at sight of him round 
whose phantom in her bosom whirred the 
leaves of her withered life on the stinging 
blasts of her shame and sorrow. As much 
from inability to stand as in supplication 
for the coveted favor, she dropped on her 
knees before him, incapable of uttering a 
word, but holding up her child imploringly. 
Taken altogether by surprise, and not 
knowing what to say or do, the earl stood 
and stared for a moment; then, moved 
by a dull spirit of subterfuge, fell back on 
the pretence of knowing nothing about 
her. “Well, young woman,” he said, af- 
fecting choadainate, “what do you want 
with me? I didn’t advertise for a baby. 
Pretty child, though ! ” 

Lizzy turned white as death, and her 
whole body seemed to give a heave of 
agony. Clamnantian had just taken the 
child from her arms when she sank mo- 
tionless at his feet. Florimel went to the 
bell. , 

But Clementina prevented her from 
ringing. “I will take her away,” she said. 
* Do not expose her to your servants. Lady 
Lossie, my Lord Liftore is the father of 
this child ; and if you can marry him after 
the way you have seen him use its mother, 
you are not too good for him, and I will 
trouble myself no more about you.” 

“TI know the author of this calumny,” 
cried Florimel, panting and flushed. “ You 
have been listening to the inventions of 
an ungrateful dependant. You slander 
my guest.” 

“Is it a calumny, my lord? Do I slan- 
der you?” said Lady Clementina, turning 
sharply upon the earl. 
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His lordship made her a cool obei- 
sance. 

Clementina ran into the library, laid the 
child in a big chair, and returned for the 
mother. She was already coming a little 
to herself and feeling about blindly for her 
baby, while Florimel and Liftore were 
looking out of the window, with their backs 
toward her. Clementina raised and led 
her from the room. But in the doorway 
she turned and said, “Good-bye, Lady 
Lossie. I thank you for your hospitality, 
but I can of course be your guest no 
longer.” 

“Of course not. There is no occasion 
for prolonged leave-taking,” Florimel re- 
turned with the air of a woman of forty. 

“ Florimel, you will curse the day you 
marry that man,” cried Clementina, and 
closed the door. 

She hurried Lizzy to the library, put the 
baby in her arms, and clasped them both 
in her own. 

A gush of tears lightened the oppressed 
heart of the mother. ‘ Lat me oot o’ the 
hoose, for God’s sake!” she cried; and 
Clementina, almost as anxious to leave it 
as she, helped her down to the hall. When 
she saw the open door she rushed out of 
it as if escaping from the pit. 

Now, Malcolm, as he came from the 
factor’s, had seen her go in with her baby 
in her arms, and suspected the hand of 
Clementina. Wondering and anxious, 
but not very hopeful as to what might 
come of it, he waited close by; and when 
now he saw Lizzy dart from the house in 
wild perturbation, he ran from the cover 
of the surrounding trees into the open 
drive to meet her. 

“ Ma’colm!” groaned the poor girl, 
holding out her baby, “ he winna own till 
*t! He winna alloo ’at he kens aucht 
aboot me or the bairn aither ! ” 

Malcolm had taken the child from her, 
and was clasping him to his bosom. “ He’s 
the warst rascal, Lizzy,” he said, “’at ever 
God made an’ the deevil blaudit.” 

“Na, na,” cried Lizzy; “the likes o’ 
him whiles kills the wuman, but he wadna 
du that. Na, na, he’s nae the warst: 
there’s a heap waur nor him.” 

“ Did ye see my mistress ?” asked Mal- 
colm. 

“ Ow ay, but she luikit sae angry at me, 
I cudna speyk. Him an’ her’s ower 
thrang for her to believe onything again’ 
im. An’ whatever the bairn ’s to du 
wantin’ a father!” 

“Lizzy,” said Malcolm, clasping the 
child again to his bosom, “I s’ be a father 
to yer bairn—that is, as weel’s ane ’at’s 





no yer man can be.” And he kissed the 
child tenderly. 

The same moment an undefined impulse 
—the drawing of eyes, probably — made 
him lift his towards the house: half lean- 
ing from the open window of the boudoir 
above him stood Florimel and Liftore, and 
just as he looked up Liftore was turning 
to Florimel with a smile that seemed to 
say, “ There! I told you so! He is the 
father himself.” 

Malcolm replaced the infant in his 
mother’s arms and strode toward the 
house. 

Imagining he went to avenge her 
wrongs, Lizzy ran after him. ‘ Ma’colm! 
Ma’colm!” she cried, “for my sake! 
He’s the father o’ my bairn!” 

Malcolm turned. “ Lizzy,” he said sol- 
emnly, “I winna lay han’ upon ’im.” 

Lizzy pressed her child closer with a 
throb of relief. 

“ Come in yersel’ an’ see,” he added. 

“JT daurna! I daurna!” she said. But 
she lingered about the door. 


CHAPTER LXxX, 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


WHEN the earl saw Malcolm coming, 
although he was no coward and had rea- 
son to trust his skill, yet knowing himself 
both in the wrong and vastly inferior in 
— to his enemy, it may be pardoned 
him that for the next few seconds his heart 
doubled its beats. But of all. things he 
must not show fear before Florimel. 
“What can the fellow be after now?” he 
said. “I must go down to him.” 

“No, no! don’t go near him: he may 
be violent,” objected Florimel, and laid 
her hand on his arm with a beseeching 
look in her face. “He is a dangerous 
man.” 

Liftore laughed. “Stop here till I re- 
turn,” he said, and left the room. 

But Florimel followed, fearful of what 
might happen, and enraged with her 
brother. ° 

Malcolm’s brief detention by Lizzy 
gave Liftore a little advantage, for just as 
Malcolm approached the top of the great 
staircase, Liftore gained it. Hastenin 
to secure the command of the position, an 
resolved to shun all parley, he stood ready 
to strike. Malcolm, however, caught sight 
of him and his attitude in time, and, fear- 
ful of breaking his word to Lizzy, pulled 
himself up abruptly a few steps from the 
top just as Florimel apeared. 

“‘ MacPhail,” she said, sweeping to the 
stair like an indignant goddess, “I dis- 
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charge you from my service. Leave the 
house instantly.” 

Malcolm turned, flew down, and ran to 
the servants’ stair, half the length of the 
house away. As he crossed the servants’ 
hall he saw Rose. She was the only one 
in the house except Clementina to whom 
he could look for help. ‘Come after me, 
Rose,” he said, without stopping. 

She followed instantly, as fast as she 
could run, and saw him enter the drawing- 
room. Florimel and Liftore were there. 
The earl had Florimel’s hand in his. 

“ For God’s sake, my lady !” cried Mal- 
colm, “hear me one word before you 
promise that man anything.” 

His lordship started back from Flori- 
mel, and turned upon Malcolm in a fury. 
But he had not now the advantage of the 
stair, and hesitated. Florimel’s eyes di- 
lated with wrath. 

“] tell you for the last time, my lady,” 
said Malcolm, “ if you marry that man, you 
will marry a liar and a scoundrel.” 

Liftore laughed, and his imitation of 
scorn was wonderfully successful, for he 
felt sure of Florimel now that she had thus 
taken his part. “Shall I ring for the ser- 
vants, Lady Lossie, to put the fellow 
out?” he said. “The man is as mad as a 
March hare.” 

Meantime, Lady Clementina, her maid 


having gone to send her man to get horses 
for her at once, was alone in her room, 
which was close to the drawing-room : 
hearing Malcolm’s voice, she ran to the 
door, and saw Rose in a listening attitude 


at that of the drawing-room. ‘“ What are 
you doing there?” she said. 

“ Mr. MacPhail told me to follow him, 
my lady, and I am waiting here till he 
wants me.” 

Clementina went into the drawing-room, 
and was present during all that now fol- 
lows. Lizzy also, hearing loud voices and 
still afraid of mischief, had come peering 
up the stair, and now approached the 
other door, behind Florimel and the earl. 

“So,” cried Florimel, “this is the way 
you keep your promise to my father ? ” 

“It is, my lady. To associate the name 
of Liftore with his would be to blot the 
scutcheon of Lossie. He is not fit to walk 
the street with men: his touch is to you 
an utter degradation. My lady, in the 
name of your father, I beg a word with you 
in private.” 

“You insult me.” 

“I beg of you, my lady, for your own 
dear sake.” 

“Once more I order you to leave my 
house, and never set foot in it again.” 
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“You hear her ladyship?” cried Lif- 
tore. “Getout!” He approached threat- 
eningly. 

“ Stand back,” said Malcolm. “If it 
were not that I promised the poor girl 
carrying your baby out there, I should 
soon és 

It was unwisely said: the earl came on 
the bolder. For all Malcolm could do to 
parry, evade, or stop his blows, he had 
soon taken several pretty severe ones. 
Then came the voice of Lizzy in an agony 
from the door: “ Haud aff o’ yersel’, Ma’- 
colm: I canna bide it. I gie ye back yer 
word.” 

“ We'll manage yet, Lizzy,” answered 
Malcolm, and kept warily retreating to- 
ward a window. Suddenly he dashed his 
elbow through a pane, and gave a loud, 
shrill whistle, the next instant receiving a 
blow over the eye which the blood fol- 
lowed. Lizzy made a rush forward, but 
the terror that the father would strike the 
child he had disowned seized her, and she 
stood trembling. 

Already, however, Clementina and Rose 
had darted between, and full of rage as he 
was, Liftore was compelled to restrain 
himself. “Oh!” he said, “if ladies want 
a share in the row, I must yield my place,” 
and drew back. 

The few menservants now came hur- 
rying all together into the room. 

“Take that rascal there and put him 
under the pump,” said Liftore. “He is 
mad.” 

“ My fellow-servants know better than 
touch me,” said Malcolm. 

The men looked to their mistress. “ Do 
as my lord tells you,” she said, “and in- 
stantly.” 

“Men,” said Malcolm, “I have spared 
that foolish lord there for the sake of this 
fisher-girl and his child, but don’t one of 
you touch me.” 

Stoat was a brave enough man, and not 
a little jealous of Malcolm, but he dared 
not obey his mistress. 

And now came the tramp of many feet 
along the landing from the stair-head, 
and the six fishermen entered, two and 
two. 

Florimel started forward. ‘“ My brave 
fishermen!” she cried, “take that bad 
man, MacPhail, and put him out of my 
grounds.” 

“JT canna du ’t, my leddy,” answered 
their leader. 

“Take Lord Liftore,” said Malcolm, 
“and hold him while I make him ac- 
quainted with a fact or two which he may 
judge of consequence to him.” 
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The men walked straight up to the 
earl. He struck right and left, but was 
overpowered in a moment and held fast. 

“ Stan’ still,” said Peter, “or I haea 
han’fw’ o’ twine i’? my pouch ’at I’ll jist 
cast a k-not aboot yer airms wi’ in a jif- 
fey.” 

His lordship 
curses. 

Then Malcolm stepped into the middle 
of the room, approaching his sister. 

“TI tell you to leave the house,” Flori- 
mel shrieked, beside herself with fury, yet 
pale as marble with a growing terror for 
which she could ill have accounted. 

“Florimel!” said Malcolm solemnly, 
calling his sister by her name for the first 
time. 

“You insolent wretch!” she cried, 
panting. “ What right have you, if you 
de, as you say, my base-born brother, to 
call me by my name?” 

“Florimel!” repeated Malcolm — and 
the voice was like the voice of her father 
—“I have done what I could to serve 
you.” 

“ And I want no more such service,” 
she returned, beginning to tremble. 

“But you have driven me almost to 
extremities,” he went on, heedless of her 
interruption. ‘ Beware of doing so quite.” 

“ Will nobody take pity on me?” said 
Florimel, and looked round imploringly. 
Then, finding herself ready to burst into 
tears, she gathered all her pride, and step- 
ping up to Malcolm, looked him in the 
face, and said, “ Pray, sir, is this house 
yours or mine?” 

“Mine,” answered Malcolm. “I am 
‘the Marquis of Lossie, and while I am 
your elder brother and the head of the 
family you shall never with my consent 
marry that base man—a man it would 
blast me to the soul to call brother.” - 

Liftore uttered a fierce imprecation. 

“If you dare give breath to another 
such word in my sister’s presence | will 
have you gagged,” said Malcolm. “If 
my sister marries him,” he continued, 
turning again to Florimel, “ not one shilling 
shall she take with her beyond what she 
may happen to have in her purse at the 
moment. She is in my power, and I will 
use it to the utmost to protect her from 
that man.” 

“ Proof!” cried Liftore, sullenly. But 
Florimel gazed with pale, dilated eyes in 
the face of the speaker. She knew his 
— were true. Her soul assured her 

it. 

“To my sister,” answered Malcolm, 
~““T will give all the proof she may please 


stood still, muttering 
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to require — to Lord Liftore I will not even 
repeat my assertion : to him I will give no 
shadow of proof. I will but cast him out 
of myhouse. Stoat, order horses for Lady 
Bellair.” 

“ Gien ye please, sir, my lord,” replied 
Stoat, “the Lossie Airms’ horses is ordered 
a’ready for Lady Clementina.” 

“Will my Lady Clementina oblige me 
by vielding her horses to Lady Bellair?” 
said Malcolm, turning to her. 

“ Certainly, my lord,” answered Clem- 
entina. 

“ You, I trust, my lady,” said Malcolm, 
“will stay a little longer with my sister.” 

Lady Bellair came up. “ My lord,” she 
said, “is this the marquis or the fisher- 
man’s way of treating a lady?” 

“Neither. But do not drive me to give 
the rein to my tongue. Let it be enough 
to say that my house shall never be what 
your presence would makeit.” He turned 
to the fishermen : “‘ Three of you take that 
lord to the town-gate, and leave him on 
the other side of it. His servant shall 
follow as soon as the horses come.” 

“T will go with you,” said Florimel, 
crossing to Lady Bellair. 

Malcolm took her by the arm. For one 
moment she struggled, but, finding no 
one dared interfere, submitted, and was 
led from the room like a naughty child. 

“Keep my lord there till I return,” he 
said as he went. 

He led her into the room which had 
been her mother’s boudoir, and when he 
had shut the door, “Florimel,” he said, 
“T have striven to serve you the best way 
I knew. Your father, when he confessed 
me his heir, begged me to be good to you, 
and I promised him. Would I have given 
all these months of my life to the poor 
labor of a groom, allowed my people to 
be wronged and oppressed, my grand- 
father to be a wanderer, and my best friend 
to sit with his lips of wisdom sealed, but 
for your sake? I can hardly say it was 
for my father’s sake, for I should have 
done the same had he never said a word 
about you. Florimel, I loved my sister, 
and longed for her goodness. But she has 
foiled all my endeavors. She has not 
loved or followed the truth. She has been 
proud and disdainful, and careless of right. 
Yourself young and pure, and naturally 
recoiling from evil, you have yet cast from 
you the devotion of a noble, gifted, large 
hearted and great-souled man for the mis- 
erable preference of the smaliest, meanest, 
vilest of men. Nor that only; for with 
him you have sided against the woman he 
most bitterly wrongs, and therein you 
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wrong the nature and the God of women. 
Once more I pray you to give up this 
man — to let your true self speak and send 
him away.” 

“ Sir, I go with my Lady Bellair, driven 
from my father’s house by one who calls 
himself my brother. My lawyer shall 
make inquiries.” 

She would have left the room, but he 
intercepted her. Florimel,” he said, 
“ you are casting the pearl of your woman- 
hood before a swine. He will trample it 
under his feet and turn again and rend 
you. He will treat you worse still than 
poor Lizzy, whom he troubles no more 
with his presence.” He had again taken 
her arm in his great grasp. 

“Let me go. You are brutal. I shall 
scream.” 

“You shall not go until you have heard 
all the truth.” 

“ What! more truth still? Your truth 
is anything but pleasant.” 

“It is more. unpleasant yet than you 
surmise. Florimel, you have driven me 
to it. I would have prepared you a shield 
against the:shock which must come, but 
you compel me to wound you tothe quick. 
I wouldé have had you receive the bitter 
truth from lips you loved, but you drove 
those lips of honor from you, and now 
there are left to utter it only the lips you 
hate. Yet the truth you shall receive: it 
may help to save you from weakness, arro- 
gance, and falsehood. Sister, your mother 
was never Lady Lossie.” 

“You lie! I know you lie! Because 
you wrong me, you would brand me with 
dishonor, to take from me as well the sym- 
pathy of the world. But I defy you.” 

“ Alas! there is no help, sister. Your 
mother indeed passed as Lady Lossie, but 
my mother, the true Lady Lossie, was 
alive all the time, and in truth died only 
last year. For twenty years my mother 
suffered for yours. In the eye of the law 
you are no better than the little child his 
father denied in your presence. Give that 
man his dismissal, or he will give you 
yours. Never doubt it. Refuse again, 
and I go from this room to publish in the 
next the fact that you are neither Lady 
Lossie nor Lady Florimel Colonsay. You 
have no right to any name but your 
mother’s. You are Miss Gordon.” 

She gave a great gasp at the word, but 
bravely fought the horror that was taking 
possession of her. She stood with one 
hand on the back of a chair, her face 
white, her eyes starting, her mouth a little 
open and rigid, her whole appearance, 
except for the breath that came short and 





quick, that of one who had died in sore 
ain. ; 

“ All that is now left you,” concluded 
Malcolm, “is the choice between sending 
Liftore away and being abandoned by him. 

That choice you must now make.” 

The poor girl tried to speak, but could 
not. Her fire was burning out, her forced 
strength fast failing her. 

“ Florimel,” said Malcolm, and knelt on 
one knee and took her hand: it gave a 
flutter as if it would fly like a bird, but the 
net of his love held it, and it lay passive 
and cold — “ Florimel, I will be your true 
brother. I am your brother, your very own 
brother, to live for you, love you, fight for 
you, watch and ward you, till a true man 
takes you for his wife.” Her hand quiv- 
ered like a leaf. “Sister, when you and I 
appear before our father, I shall hold up 
my face before him: will you?” 

“ Send him away,” she breathed rather 
than said, and sank on the floor. 

He lifted her, laid her on a couch, and 
returned to the drawing-room. “ My 
Lady Clementina,” he said, “will you 
oblige me by going to my sister in the 
room at the top of the stair?” 

“I will, my lord,” she answered, and 
went. 

Malcolm walked up to Liftore. “ My 
lord,” he said, “my sister takes her leave 
of you.” 

“JT must have my dismissal from her 
own lips.” 

“You shall have it from the hands of 
my fishermen. Take him away.” 

“You shall hear from me, my lord mar- 
quis, if such you be,” said Liftore. 

“ Let it be of your repentance, then, my 
lord,” said Malcolm. “ That I shall be 
glad to hear of.” 

As he turned from him he saw Caley 
gliding through the little group of servants 
towards the door. He walked after her, 
laid his hand on her shoulder and whis- 
pered a word in herear. She grew gray 
rather than white, and stood still. 

Turning again to go to Florimel, he 
saw the fishermen stopped with their 
charge in the doorway by Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Soutar, entering together. 

“My lord! my lord!” said the lawyer, 
coming hastily up to him, “there can 
surely be no occasion for such — such — 
measures !” 

Catching sight of Malcolm’s wounded 
forehead, however, he supplemented the 
remark with a low exclamation of aston- 
ishment and dismay, the tone saying 
almost as clearly as words, “ How ill and 
foolishly everything is managed without 
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a lawyer!” Malcolm only smiled, and 
went up to the magistrate, whom he led 
into the middle of the room, saying, “ Mr. 
Morrison, every one here knows you: tell 
them who I am.” 

“The Marquis of Lossie, my lord,” an- 
swered Mr. Morrison; “and from my 
heart I congratulate your people that at 
length you assume the rights and honors 
of your position.” 

A murmur of pleasure arose in response. 
Ere it ceased Malcolm started and sprung 
to the door. There stood Lenorme! He 
seized him by the arm, and without a 
word of explanation hurried him to the 
room where his sister was. He called 
Clementina, half drew her from the room, 
pushed Lenorme in, and closed the door. 

“Will you meet me on the sandhill at 
sunset, my lady?” he said. 

She smiled assent. He gave her the 
key of the tunnel, hinted that she might 
leave the two to themselves for a while, 
and returned to his friends in the drawing- 
room. 

Having begged them to excuse him for 
a little while, and desired Mrs. Courthope 
to serve luncheon for them, he ran to 
his grandfather, dreading lest any other 
tongue than his own should yield him the 
opened secret. He was but just in time, 


for already the town was in a tumult, and 
the spreading ripples of the news were 
fast approaching Duncan’s ears. 

Malcolm found him expectant and rest- 


less. When he disclosed himself he man- 
ifested little astonishment, only took him 
in his arms and pressed him to his bosom, 
saying, “ Ta Lort pe praised, my son! and 
she wouldn’t pe at aal surprised.” Then 
he broke out in a fervent ejaculation of 
Gaelic, during which he turned instinc- 
tively to his pipes, for through them lay the 
final and only sure escape for the prisoned 
waters of the overcharged reservoir of 
his feelings. While he played Malcolm 
slipped out and hurried to Miss Horn. 

One word to her was enough. The 
stern old woman burst into tears, crying, 
“ Oh, my Grisel! my Grisel! Luik doon 
frae yer bonny hoose amo’ the stars, an’ 
see the braw laad left ahint ye, an’ praise 
the Lord ’at ye hae sic a son o’ yer boady 
to come hame to ye when a’ ’s ower.” She 
sobbed and wept for a while without re- 
straint. Then suddenly she rose, dabbed 
her eyes indignantly, and cried, “ Hoot! 
I’m an auld fule. A body wad think I 
hed feelin’s, efter a’! ” 

Malcolm laughed, and she could not 
help joining him. 
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“Ye maun come the morn an’ chise yer 
ain room i’ the hoose,” he said. 

“ What mean ye by that, laddie ?” 

“At ye’ll hae to come an’ bide wi’ me 
noo.” 

“Deed an’ I s’ du naething o’ the kin’, 
Ma’colm. H’ard ever onybody sic non- 
sense? What wad I du wi’ Jean? An’! 
cudna thole men-fowk to wait upo’ me: I 
wad be clean affrontit.” 

“Weel, weel! we’ll see,” said Malcolm. 

On his way back to the house he 
knocked at Mrs. Catanach’s door, and 
said a few words to her which had a re- 
markable effect on the expression of her 
plump countenance and deep-set black 
eyes. 

When he reached home he ran up the 
main staircase, knocked at the first door, 
opened it and peeped in. There sat Le- 
norme on the couch, with Florimel on his 
knees, nestling her head against his shoul- 
der, like a child that had been very 
naughty, but was fully forgiven. Her face 
was blotted with her tears, and her hair 
was everywhere, but there was a light of 
dawning goodness all about her, such as 
had never shone in her atmosphere before. 
By what stormy-sweet process the foun- 
tain of this light had been unsealed no one 
ever knew but themselves. 

She did not move when Malcolm entered 
—more than just to bring the palms of 
her hands together and look up in his face. 

“Have you told him a//, Florimel?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Malcolm,” she answered. 
him again yourself.” 

“ No, Florimel: once is enough.” 

“T told him ad/,” she said with a gasp, 
then gave a wild little cry, and, with sub- 
dued exultation, added, “ and he /oves me 
yet! He has taken the girl without a 
name to his heart!” 

“No wonder,” said Malcolm, “when 
she brought it with her.” 

“ Yes,” said Lenorme, “I but took the 
diamond casket that held my bliss, and 
now I could dare ihe angel Gabriel to 
match happiness with me.” 

Poor Florimel, for all her worldly ways, 
was but a child. Bad associates had filled 
her with worldly maxims and words and 
thoughts and judgments. She had never 
loved Liftore: she had only taken delight 
in his flatteries. And now had come the 
shock of a terrible disclosure, whose sig- 
nificance she read in remembered looks 
and tones and behaviors of the world. 
Her insolence to Malcolm when she sup- 
posed his the nameless fate had recoiled 
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in lurid interpretation of her own. She 
was a pariah — without root, without de- 
scent, without fathers to whom to be 
gathered. She was nobody. From the 
courted and flattered and + oy and 
powerful, she was a nobody! Then sud- 
denly, to this poor, houseless, wind-beaten, 
rain-wet nobody, a house — no, a home 
she had once looked into with longing — 
had opened, and received her to its heart, 
that it might be fulfilled which was written 
of old, “ A man shall be as an hiding-place 
from the wind and a covert from the tem- 
pest.” Knowing herself a nobody, she 
now first began to be asomebody. She 
had been dreaming pleasant but bad 
dreams: she woke, and here was a lovely, 
unspeakably blessed and good reality 
which had been waiting for her all the 
time on the threshold of her sleep. She 
was baptised into it with the tears of sor- 
row and shame. She had been a fool, but 
now she knew it,and was going to be 
wise. 

“ Will you come to your brother, Flori- 
mel?” said Malcolm tenderly, holding out 
his arms. 

Lenorme raised her. She went softly 
to him -and laid herself on his bosom. 
“ Forgive me, brother,” she said, and held 
up her face. 

He kissed her forehead and lips, took 
her in his arms and laid her again on Le- 
norme’s knees. 

“TI give her to you,” he said, “for you 
are good.” 

With that he left them, and sought Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Soutar, who were wait- 
ing him over a glass of wine after their 
lunch. An hour of business followed, in 
which, amongst other matters, they talked 
about the needful arrangements for a din- 
ner to his people, fishers and farmers and 
all. After the gentlemen took their leave 
nobody saw him for hours. Till sunset 
approached he remained alone, shut up in 
the Wizard’s Chamber, the room in which 
he was born. Part of the time he occu- 
pied in writing to Mr. Graham. 

As the sun’s orbed furnace fell behind 
the tumbling waters, Malcolm turned his 
face inland from the wet strip of shining 
shore on which he had been pacing, and 
ascended the sandhill. From the other 
side Clementina but a moment later 
ascended also. On the top they met in 
the red light of the sunset. They clasped 
each other’s hand, and stood for a moment 
in silence. 

“Ah, my lord,” said the lady, “how 
shall I thank you that you kept your secret 
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from me? But my heart is sore to lose 
my fisherman.” 

“My lady,” returned Malcolm, “you 
have not lost your fisherman: you have 
only found your groom.” 

And the sun went down, and the twi- 
light came, and the night followed, and 
the world of sea and land and wind and 
vapor was around them, and the universe 
of stars and spaces over and under them, 
and eternity within them, and the heart of 
each for a chamber to the other, and God 
filling all— nay, nay, God’s heart contain- 
ing, infolding, cherishing all, saving all, 
from height to height of intensest being, 
by the bliss of that love whose absolute 
devotion could utter itself only in death. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE ASSEMBLY. 


THAT same evening Duncan in full 
dress, claymore and dirk at his sides and 
carrying the great Lossie pipes, marched 
first through the streets of the upper, then 
through the closes of the lower, town, fol- 
lowed by the bellman, who had been ap- 
pointed crier upon his disappearance. At 
the proper stations Duncan blew a rousing 
pibroch, after which the bellman, who, for 
the dignity of his calling, insisted on a prel- 
ude of three strokes of his clapper, pro- 
claimed aloud that Malcolm, Marquis of 
Lossie, desired the presence of each and 
every of his tenants in the royal burgh 
of Portlossie, Newton, and Seaton, in the 
town-hall of the same, at seven of the clock 
upon the evening next following. The 
proclamation ended, the piper sounded 
one note three times, and they passed to 
the next station. When they had gone 
through the Seaton they entered a carriage 
waiting for them at the sea-gate, and were 
driven to Scaurnose, and thence again to 
the several other villages on the coast 
belonging to the marquis, making at each 
in like-manner the same announcement. 

Portlossie was in a ferment of wonder, 
satisfaction, and pleasure. There were 
few in it who were not glad at the acces- 
sion of Malcolm, and with every one of 
those few the cause lay in himself. In 
the shops, among the nets, in the curing- 
sheds, in the houses and cottages, nothing 
else was talked about; and stories and 
reminiscences innumerable were brought 
out, chiefly to prove that Malcolm had 
always appeared likely to turn out some- 
body, the narrator not seldom modestly 
hinting at a glimmering foresight on his 
own part of what had now been at length 
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revealed to the world. His friends were 
jubilant as revellers. For Meg Partan, 
she ran from house to house like a maniac, 
laughing and crying. It was as if the 
whole Seaton had suddenly been trans- 
lated. The men came crowding about 
Duncan, congratulating him and asking 
him a hundred questions. But the old 
man maintained a reticence whose dignity 
was strangely mingled of pomp and grace; 
sat calm and stately, as feeling the glow of 
reflected honor; would not, by word, ges- 
ture, tone, or exclamation, confess to any 
surprise ; behaved as if he had known it 
all the time; made no pretence, however, 
of having known it — merely treated the 
fact as not a whit more than might have 
been looked for by one who had known 
Malcolm as he had known him. 

Davy, in his yacht uniform, was the next 
morning appointed the marquis’s personal 
attendant, and a running time he had of it 
for a fortnight. Almost the first thing 
that fell to him in his office was to show 
into the room on the ground floor where his 
master sat — the same in which for ages the 
lords of Lossie had been wont to transact 
what little business any of them ever at- 
tended to—a pale, feeble man, bowed by 
the weight of a huge, brass-clasped volume 
under each arm. 

His lordship rose and met him with out- 
stretched hand. “I am glad indeed to see 
you, Mr. Crathie,” he said, “but I fear you 
are out too soon.” 

“T am quite well since yesterday, my 
lord,” returned the factor, his face shining 
with pleasure. “Your lordship’s acces- 
sion has made a young man of me again. 
Here I am to render account of my stew- 
ardship.” 

“T want none, Mr. Crathie — nothing, 
that is, beyond a summary statement of 
how things stand with me.” 

“T should like to satisfy your lordship 
that I have dealt honestly ””—here the 
factor paused for a moment, then with an 
effort added —“ by you, my lord.” 

“One word,” said Malcolm — “ the last 
of the sort, I believe, that will ever pass 
betwen us. Thank God we had made it 
up before yesterday! If you have ever 
been hard upon any of my tenants, not to 
say unfair, you have wronged me infinitely 
more than if you had taken from me. God 
be with me as I prefer ruin to wrong! 
Remember, besides, that my tenants are 
my charge and care. For you, my repre- 
sentative, therefore, to do one of them an 
injury is to do me a double injury —to 
wrong my tenant, and to wrong him in my 
name.” 





“ Ah, my lord, you don’t know how they 
would take advantage of you if there were 
nobody to look after your interests.” 

“Then do look after them, sir. It would 
be bad for them to succeed, as well as 
crippling to me. Only be sure, with the 
thought of the righteous God to elevate 
your sense of justice, that you are in the 
right. If doubtful, then give in. And 
now, if any man thinks he has cause of 
complaint, I leave it to you, with the help 
of the new light that has been given you, 
to reconsider the matter, and where need- 
ful to make reparation. You must be the 
friend of my tenant as much as of his 
landlord. I have no interests inimical to 
those of my tenants. If any man comes 
to me with complaint, I will send him to 
re-state his case to you, with the under- 
standing that if you will not listen to him 
he is to come to me again, when I shall 
hear both sides and judge between. If 
after six months you should desire me to 
go over the books with you, I will do so. 
As to your loyalty to my family and its 
affairs, of that I never had a shadow of 
suspicion.” As he ended Malcolm held 
out his hand. 

The factor’s trembled in his strong 
grasp. 

“ Mistress Crathie is sorely vexed, my 
lord,” he said, rising to take his leave, “ at 
things both said and done in the dark.” 

Malcolm laughed. “Give Mrs. Crathie 
my compliments,” he said, “and tell her 
a man is more than a marquis. If she 
will after this treat every honest fisherman 
as if he might possibly turn out a lord, 
she and I shall be more than quits.” 

The next morning he carried her again 
a few mackerel he had just caught, and 
she never forgot the lesson given her. 
That morning, I may mention, he did not 
go fishing alone, but had a lady with him 
in the dinghy ; and indeed they were to- 
gether, in one place and another, the most 
of the day —at one time flying along the 
fields, she on the bay mare and he on 
Kelpie. 

When the evening came the town-hall 
was crammed — men standing on all the 
windowsills —and so many could not get 
in that Malcolm proposed they should 
occupy the square in front. A fisherman 
in garb and gesture, not the less a gentle- 
man and a marquis, he stood on the steps 
of the town-hall and spoke to his people. 
They received him with wild enthusiasm. 

“ The open air is better for everything,” 
he began. “Fishers, I have called you 
first, because you are my own people. I 
am and shall be a fisherman —after such 
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fashion, I trust, as will content my old 
comrades. How things have conie about 
I shall not now tell you. Come, all of 
you, and dine with me, and you shall hear 
enough to satisfy at least lawful curiosity. 
At present my care is that you should 
understand the terms upon which it is pos- 
sible for us to live together as friends. I 
make no allusion to personal friendships. 
A true friend is forever a friend. And I 
venture to say my old friends know best 
what I am and what I shall be. As to 
them, I have no shadow of anxiety. But 
I would gladly be a friend to all, and will 
do my endeavor to that end. 

“ You of Portlossie shall have your har- 
bor cleared without delay.” 

In justice to the fishers I here interrupt 
my report to state that the very next day 
they set about clearing the harbor them- 
selves. It was their business — in part, 
at least, they said—and they were 
ashamed of having left it so long. This 
did much toward starting well for a new 
order of things. 

“ You of Scaurnose shall hear the blast- 
ing necessary for your harbor commence 
within a fortnight; and every house shall 
ere long have a small piece of land ata 
reasonable rate allotted it. But I feel 
bound to mention that there are some 


among you upon whom, until I see that 
they carry themselves differently, I must 


keep an eye. That they have shown 
themselves unfriendly to myself, in my at- 
tempts to persuade them to what they 
knew to be right, I shall endeavor to for- 
get, but I give them warning that whoever 
shall hereafter disturb the peace or inter- 
fere with the liberty of my people shall 
assuredly be cast out of my borders, and 
that as soon as the law will permit. 

“TI shall take measures that all com- 
plaints shall be heard, and all save foolish 
ones heeded; for, as much as in me lies, 
I will to execute justice and judgment and 
righteousness in the land. Whoever op- 
presses or wrongs his neighbor shall have 
todo with me. And to aid me in doing 
justice I pray the help of every honest 
man. I have not been so long among you 
without having in some measure distin- 
guished between the men who have heart 
and brain, and the men who have merely 
asense of their own importance; which 
latter class, unhappily, always takes itself 
for the former. I will deal with every 
man as I find him. I am set to rule, and 
rule I will. He who loves righteousness 
will help me to rule; he who loves it not, 
shall be ruled or depart.” 

The address had been every now and 
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then interrupted by a hearty cheer: at 
this point the cheering was greatly pro- 
longed: after it there was no more. For 
thus he went on: — 

“And now I am about to give you 
proof that I mean what I say, and that 
evil shall not come to the light without be- 
ing noted and dealt with. 

“There are in this company two women 
— my eyes are at this moment upon them 
where they stand together. One of them 
is already well known to you all by sight: 
now you shall know, not what she looks, 
but what she is. Her name, or at least 
that by which she goes among you, is Bar- 
bara Catanach. The other is an English- 
woman, of whom you know nothing. Her 
name is Caley.” 

All eyes were turned upon the two. 
Even Mrs. Catanach was cowed by the 
consciousness of the universal stare, and 
a kind of numb thrill went through her 
from head to foot. 

“ Well assured that if I brought a crimi- 
nal action against them it would hang 
them both, I trust you will not imagine it 
revenge that moves me thus to expose 
them. In refraining from prosecuting 
them I bind myself of necessity to see 
that they work no more evil. In giving 
them time for repentance I take the con- 
sequences upon myself. I am bound to 
take care that they do not employ the 
respite in doing mischief to their neigh- 
bors. Without precaution I could not be 
justified in sparing them. Therefore those 
women shall not go forth to pass for 
harmless members of society, and see the 
life and honor of others lie bare to their 
secret attack. They shall live ere, in 
this town, thoroughly known and abso- 
lutely distrusted. And that they may 
thus be known and distrusted, I publicly 
declare that I hold proof against these 
women of having conspired to kill me. 
From the effects of the poison they suc- 
ceeded in giving me I fear I shall never 
altogether recover. I can prove also, to 
the extreme of circumstantial evidence, 
that there is the blood of one child at least 
upon the hands of each; and that there 
are mischiefs innumerable upon their lying 
tongues it were an easy task to convince 
you. If I wrongthem, let them accuse me, 
and whether they lose or gain their suit, I 
promise before you for witnesses I will 
pay all; only thereby they will compel me 
to bring my actions for murder and con- 
spiracy. Let them choose. 

“‘ Hear what I have determined concern- 
ing them. The woman Catanach shall 

e to her cottage the woman Caley. 
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That cottage they shall have rent free: 
who could receive money from such 
hands? I will appoint them also a suf- 
ficiency for life and maintenance, bare in- 
deed, for I would not have them com- 
fortable. But they shall be free to work 
if they can find any to employ them. If, 
however, either shall go beyond the 
bounds I set she shall be followed the 
moment she is missed, and that with a 
warrant for her apprehension. And I beg 
all honest people to keep an eye upon 
them. According as they live shall their 
life be. If they come to repentance, they 
will bless the day I resolved upon such 
severe measures on their behalf. Let them 
go to their place.” 

I will not try to describe the devilish 
look, mingled of contempt and hate, that 
possessed the countenance of the mid- 
wife as, with head erect and eyes looking 
straight before her, she obeyed the com- 
mand. Caley, white as death, trembled 
and tottered, nor dared once look up as 
she followed her companion to their 
appointed hell. Whether they made it 
pleasant for each other my reader may 
debate with himself. Before many months 
had gone by, stared at and shunned by 
all, even by Miss Horn’s Jean, driven 
back upon her own memories, and the 
pictures that rose out of them, and de- 
prived of every chance of indulging her 
dominant passion for mischievous in- 
fluence, the midwife’s face told such a dif- 
ferent tale that the schoolmaster began to 
cherish a feeble hope that within a few 
years Mrs. Catanach might get so far as 
to begin to suspect that she was a sinner 
— that she had actually done things she 
ought not to have done. One of those 
things that same night Malcolm heard 
from the lips of Duncan, a tale of horror 
and dismay. Not until then did he know, 
after all he knew concerning her, what the 
woman was capable of. 

At his own entreaty, Duncan was for- 
mally recognized as piper to the Marquis 
of Lossie. His ambition reached no 
higher. Malcolm himself saw to his per- 
fect equipment, heedful specially that his 
kilt and plaid should be of Duncan’s own 
tartan of red and blue and green. His 
dirk and broadsword he had new sheathed, 
with silver mountings. A great silver 
brooch with a big cairngorm in the centre 
took the place of the brass one, which 
henceforth was laid up among the precious 
things in the little armory, and the badge 
of his clan in gold, with rubies and ame- 
thysts for the bells of the heather glowed 
on his bonnet. And Malcolm’s guests, as 





long as Duncan continued able to fill the 
bag, had to endure as best they might, 
between each course at every dinner with- 
out fail, two or three minutes of uproar 
and outcry from the treble throat of the 
powerful Lossie pipes. By his own de- 
sire, the piper had a chair and small table 
set for him behind and to the right of his 
chief, as he called him: there he ate with 
the family and guests, waited upon by 
Davy, part of whose business it was to 
hand him the pipes at the proper moment, 
whereupon he rose to his feet — for even 
he with all his experience and habitude 
was unable in a sitting posture to keep 
that stand of pipes full of wind—and 
raised such a storm of sound as made the 
windows tremble. A lady guest would 
now and then venture to hint that the cus- 
tom was rather a trying one for English 
ears, but Clementina would never listen 
to a breath against Duncan’s music. Her 
respect and affection for the old man were 
unbounded. 

Malcolm was one of the few who under- 
stand the shelter of light, the protection to 
be gained against lying tongues by the dis- 
carding of needless reticence and the open 
presentation of the truth, Many men 
would not tell a lie, yet seem to have faith 
in concealment; they would rather not 
reveal the truth; darkness seems to offer 
them the cover of a friendly wing. But 
there is no veil like light — no adamantine 
armor against hurt like the truth. To 
Malcolm it was one of the promises of the 
kingdom that there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed. He was anxious, 
therefore, to tell his people at the comin 
dinner the main points of his story, an 
certain that such openness would also 
help to lay the foundation of confidence 
between him and his people. The one 
difficulty in the way was the position of 
Florimel. But that could not fail to ap- 
pear in any case, and he was satisfied that 
even for her sake it was far better to 
speak openly; for then the common heart 
would take her in and cover her. He con- 
sulted, therefore, with Lenorme, who went 
to find her. She came, threw her arms 
round his neck,and begged him to say 
whatever he thought best. 

To add the final tinge to the rainbow of 
Malcolm’s joy, on the morning of the din- 
ner the schoolmaster arrived. It would 
be hard to say whether Malcolm or Clem- 
entina was the more delighted to see him. 
He said little with his tongue, but much 
with his eyes and face and presence. 

This time the tables were not set in 
different parts of the grounds, but gath- 
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ered upon the level of the drive and the 
adjacent lawny spaces between the house 
and the trees. Malcolm, in full Highland 
dress as chief of his clan, took the head of 
the central table, with Florimel in the 
place of honor at his right hand and Clem- 
entina on his left. Lenorme sat next to 
Florimel, and Annie Mair next to Le- 
norme. On the other side, Mr. Graham 
sat next to Clementina, Miss Horn next 
to Mr. Graham, and Blue Peter next to 
Miss Horn. Except Mr. Morrison, he 
had asked none who were not his tenants 
or servants, or in some way connected 
with the estates, except indeed a few 
whom he counted old friends, amongst 
them some aged beggar-folk waiting their 
summons to Abraham’s bosom; in which 
there was no such exceptional virtue on 
the marquis’s part, for, the poor law not 
having yet invaded Scotland, a man was 
not without the respect of his neighbors 
merely because he was a pauper. He set 
Mr. Morrison to preside at the farmers’ 
tables, and had all the fisher-folk about 
himself. 

When the main part of the dinner was 
over, he rose, and with as much circum- 
stance as he thought desirable told his 
story, beginning with the parts in it his 
uncle and Mrs. Catanach had taken. It 


was, however, he said, a principle in the 
history of the world that evil should bring 
forth good, and his poor little cockboat 
had been set adrift upon an ocean of bless- 


ing. For had he not been taken to the 
heart of one of the noblest and simplest of 
men, who had brought him up in honor- 
able poverty and rectitude? When he 
had said this he turned to Duncan, who 
sat at his own table behind him with his 
pipes on a stool covered with a rich cloth 
by his side. “You all know my grand- 
father,” he went on, “and you all respect 
him.” 

At this rose a great shout. 

“T thank you, my friends,” he contin- 
ued. “My desire is that every soul upon 
land of mine should carry himself to Dun- 
can MacPhail as if he were in blood that 
which he is in deed and in truth —my 
grandfather.” : 

A second great shout arose, which wa- 
vered and sank when they saw the old 
man bow his head upon his hands. 

He went on to speak of the privileges 
he alone of all his race had ever enjoyed, 
—the privileges of toil and danger, with 
all their experiences of human dependence 
and divine aid; the privilege of the confi- 
dence and companionship of honorable 
laboring men, and the understanding of 
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their ways and thoughts and feelings ; and, 
above all, the privilege of the friendship 
and instruction of the schoolmaster, to 
whom he owed more than eternity could 
reveal. 

Then he turned again to his narrative, 
and told how his father, falsely informed 
that his wife and child were dead, married 
Florimel’s mother; how his mother, out 
of compassion for both of them, held her 
peace ; how for twenty years she had lived 
with her cousin, Miss Horn, and held her 
peace even from her; how at last, when, 
having succeeded to the property, she 
heard he was coming to the House, the 
thought of his nearness, yet unapproach- 
ableness—in this way at least he, the 
child of both, interpreted the result — so 
worked upon a worn and enfeebled frame 
that she died. 

Then he told how Miss Horn, after his 
mother’s death, came upon letters reveal- 
ing the secret which she had all along 
known must exist, but after which, from 
love and respect for her cousin, she had 
never inquired. 

Last of all, he told how, in a paroxysm 
of rage, Mrs. Catanach had let the secret 
of his birth escape her; how she had 
afterward made affidavit concerning it; 
and how his father had upon his death- 
bed, with all necessary legal observances, 
acknowledged him his son and heir. 

“And now, to the mighty gladness of 
my soul,” he said, looking on Florimel at 
his side, “my dearly loved and honored 
sister — loved and honored long before I 
knew she was my own — has accepted me 
as her brother, and I do not think she 
greatly regrets the loss of the headship of 
the house which she has passed over to 
me. She will lose little else. And of all 
women, it may well be to her a small mat- 
ter to lose a mere title, seeing she is so 
soon to change her name for one which 
will bring her honor of a more enduring 
reality. For he who is about to become 
her husband is not only one of the noblest 
of men, but a man of genius whose praises 
she will hear on all sides. One of his 
works, the labor and gift of love, you shall 
see when we rise from the table. It is a 
portrait of your late landlord, my father, 
painted partly from a miniature, partly 
from my sister, partly from the portraits 
of the family, and partly, I am happy to 
think, from myself. You must yourselves 
judge of the truth of it. And you will 
remember that Mr. Lenorme never saw 
my father: I say this, not to excuse, but 
to enhance his work. ‘ 

“ My tenants, I will do my best to give 
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you fair play. My friend and factor, Mr. 
Crathie, has confided to me his doubts 
whether he may not have been a little 
hard: he is prepared to reconsider some 
of your cases. Do not imagine that I am 
going to be a careless man of business. I 
want money, for I have enough to do with 
it, if only to set right much that is wrong. 
But let God judge between you and me. 

“My fishermen, every honest man of 
— is my friend, and you shall know it. 

etween you and me that is enough. But 
for the sake of harmony and right and 
order, and that I may keep near you, I 
shall appoint three men of yourselves in 
each village to whom any man or woman 
may go with request or complaint. If two 
of those three men judge the matter fit to 
refer to me, the probability is that I shall 
see itas they do. If any man think them 
scant of justice toward him, let him come 
to me. Should I find myself in doubt, I 
have here at my side my loved and hon- 
ored master to whom to apnly for counsel, 
knowing that what oracle ne may utter I 
shall receive straight from the innermost 
parts of a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
we shall be honest with each other. 

“And, in conclusion, why should you 
hear from any lips but my own that this 
lady beside me, the daughter of an En- 
glish earl of ancient house, has honored 
the house of Lossie by consenting to be- 
come its marchioness? Lady Clementina 
Thornicroft possesses large estates in the 
south of England, but not for them did I 
seek her favor, as you will be convinced 
when you reflect what the fact involves 
which she has herself desired me to make 
known to you, namely, that it was while 
yet she was unacquainted with my birth 
and position, and had never dreamed.that 
I was other than only a fisherman anda 

room, that she accepted me for her hus- 
and. I thank my God!” 

With that he took his seat, and after 
hearty cheering, a glass or two of wine, and 
several speeches, all rose and went to look 
at the portrait of the late marquis. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
KNOTTED STRANDS. 


Lapy CLEMENTINA had to return to 
England to see her lawyers and arrange 
her affairs. Before she went she would 
gladly have gone with Malcolm over every 
spot where had passed any portion of his 
history, and at each heard its own chapter 
or paragraph; but Malcolm obstinately 
refused to begin such a narration before 





Clementina was mistress of the region to 
which it mainly belonged. After that, he 
said, he would, even more gladly, he be- 
lieved, than she, occupy all the time that 
could be spared from the duties of the 
present in piecing together the broken 
reflections of the past in the pools of 
memory, until they had lived both their 
lives over again together, from earliest 
recollection to the time when the two 
streams flowed into one, thenceforth to 
mingle more and more inwardly to endless 
ages. 

"So the Psyche was launched: Lady 
Clementina, Florimel, and Lenorme were 
the passengers, and Malcolm, Blue Peter, 
and Davy the crew. There was no room 
for servants, yet was there no lack of ser- 
vice. They had rough weather a part of 
the time, and neither Clementina nor Le- 
norme was altogether comfortable; but 
they made a rapid voyage, and were all 
well when they landed at Greenwich. 

Knowing nothing of Lady Bellair’s pro- 
ceedings, they sent Davy to reconnoitre in 
Portland Place. He brought back word 
that there was no one in the house but an 
old woman. So Malcolm took Florimel 
there. Everything belonging to their late 
visitors had vanished, and nobody knew 
where they had gone. 

Searching the drawers and cabinets, 
Malcolm, to his unspeakable delight, found 
a miniature of his mother, along with one 
of his father, a younger likeness than he 
had yet seen. Also he found a few letters 
of his mother— mostly mere notes in 
pencil — but neither these nor those of his 
father which Miss Horn had given him 
would he read. “ What right has life over 
the secrets of death?” he said. ‘Or, 
rather, what right have we who sleep over 
the secrets of those who have waked from 
their sleep and left the fragments of their 
dreams behind them?” Lovingly he laid 
them together and burned them to dust- 
flakes. “My mother shall tell me what 
she pleases when I find her,” he said. 
“She shall not reprove me for reading her 
letters to my father.” 

. They were married at Wastbeach, both 
couples in the same ceremony. Immedi- 
ately after the wedding, the painter and 
his bride set out for Rome, and the mar- 
quis and marchioness went on board the 
Psyche. For nothing would content 
Clementina, troubled at the experience of 
her first voyage, but she must get herself 
accustomed to the sea, as became the wife 
of a fisherman: therefore in no way would 
she journey but on board the Psyche; and 
as it was the desire of each to begin their 
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married life at home, they sailed direct for 
Portlossie. After a good voyage, how- 
ever, they landed, in order to reach home 
quietly, at Duff Harbor, took horses from 
there, and arrived at Lossie House late in 
the evening. 

Malcolm had written to the housekeeper 
to prepare for them the Wizard’s Cham- 
ber, but to alter nothing on walls or in 
furniture. That room, he had resolved, 
should be the first he occupied with his 
bride. Mrs. Courthope was scandalized 
at the idea of taking an earl’s daughter to 
sleep in a garret, not to mention that the 
room had for centuries had an ill name; 
but she had no choice, and therefore con- 
tented herself with doing all that lay in 
the power of woman, under such severe 
restrictions, to make the dingy old room 
cheerful. 

Alone at length in their somewhat 
strange quarters — concerning which Mal- 
colm had merely told her that the room 
was that in which he was born — what 
place fitter, thought Clementina, wherein 
to commence the long and wonderful story 
she hungered to hear? Malcolm would 
still have delayed it, but she asked ques- 
tion upon question till she had him fairly 
afloat. He had not gone far, however, 
before he had to make mention of the 
stair in the wall, which led from the place 
where they sat straight from the house. 

“Can there be such a stair to this 
room ?” she asked in surprise. 

He rose, took a candle, opened a door, 
then another, and showed her the first of 
the steps down which the midwife had 
carried him, and descending which, twenty 
years after, his father had come by his 
death. 

“ Let us go down,” said Clementina. 

“Are you not afraid? Look!” said 
Malcolm. 

“ Afraid, and you with me!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“But it is dark, and the steps are 
broken.” 

“If it led to Hades I would go with my 
fisherman. The only horror would be to 
be left behind.” 

“Come, then,” said Malcolm; “only 
you must be very careful.” 

He laid a shawl on her shoulders, and 
down they went, Malcolm a few steps in 
front, holding the candle to every step for 
her, many being broken. 

They came at length where the stair 
ceased in ruin. He leaped down: she 
stooped, put her hands on his shoulders 
and dropped into his arms. Then over 
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the fallen rubbish, out by the groaning 
door, they went into the moonlight. : 

Clementina was merry as a child. All 
was so safe and peaceful with her fisher- 
man! She would not hear of returning: 
they must have a walk in the moonlight 
first. So down the steps and the winding 
path into the valley of the burn, and up to 
the flower-garden, they wandered. Clem- 
entina telling him how sick the moonlight 
had made her feel that night she met him 
first on the Boar’s Tail, when his words 
concerning her revived the conviction that 
he loved Florimel. At the great stone 
basin Malcolm set the swan spouting, but 
the sweet musical jargon of the fallin 
water seemed almost coarse in the sound- 
less diapason of the moonlight. So he 
stopped it again, and they strolled farther 
up the garden. 

Clementina venturing to remind him of 
the sexton-like gardener’s story of the lady 
and the hermit’s cave, which, because of 
its Scotch, she was unable to follow, Mal- 
colm. told her now what John Jack had 
narrated, adding that the lady was his own 
mother, and that from the gardener’s tale 
he learned that morning at length how to 
account for the horror which had seized 
him on his first entering the cave, as also 
for his father’s peculiar carriage on that 
occasion: doubtless he then caught a 
likeness in him to his mother. He then 
recounted the occurrence circumstantially. 

“TIT have ever since felt ashamed of the 
weakness,” he concluded; “but at this 
moment I believe I could walk in with 
perfect coolness.” 

“ We won't try it to-night,” said Clem- 
entina, and once more turned him from 
the place, reverencing the shadow he had 
brought with him from the spirit of his 
mother. 

They walked and sat and talked in the 
moonlight, for how long neither knew; 
and when the moon went behind the trees 
on the cliff, and the valley was left in 
darkness, but a darkness that seemed 
alive with the new day soon to be born, 
they sat yet, lost ina peaceful unveilin 
of hearts, till a sudden gust of wind soneell 
Malcolm, and looking up he saw that the 
stars were clouded, and knew that the 
chill of the morningwwas drawing near. 

He kept that chamber just as it was 
ever after, and often retired to it for méd- 
itation. He never restored the ruinous 
parts of the stair, and he kept the door at 
the top carefully closed. But he cleared 
out the rubbish that choked the place 
where the stair had led lower down, came 
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upon it again in tolerable preservation a 
little beneath, and followed it into a pas- 
sage that ran under the burn, appearing 
to lead in the direction of the cave be- 
hind the Baillie’s Barn. Doubtless there 
was some foundation for the legend of 
Lord Gernon. 

There, however, he abandoned the 
work, thinking of the possibility of a time 
when employment would be scarce and 
his people in want of all he could give them. 
And when such a time arrived, as ar- 
rive it did before they had been two years 
married, a far more important undertaking 
was found needful to employ the many 
who must earn or starve. Then it was 
that Clementina had the desire of her 
heart, and began to lay out the money 
she had been saving for the purpose in 
rebuilding the ancient castle of Colonsay. 
Its vaults were emptied of rubbish and 
ruin, the rock faced afresh, walls and 
towers and battlements raised, until at 
last, when the loftiest tower seemed to 
have reached its height, it rose yet higher 
and blossomed in radiance ; for, topmost 
crown of all, there, flaming far into the 
northern night, shone a splendid beacon- 
lamp to guide the fisherman when his way 
was hid. Every summer for years Flori- 
mel and her husband spent weeks in the 
castle, and many a study the painter made 
there of the ever-changing face of the sea. 

Malcolm, as he well might, had such 
a strong feeling of the power for good of 
every high-souled schoolmaster that noth- 
ing would serve him but Mr. Graham must 
be reinstated. He told the presbytery 
that if it were not done he would himself 
build a schoolhouse for him, and the con- 
sequence, he said, needed no prediction. 
Finding, at the same time, that the young 
man they had put in his place was willing 
to actas his assistant, he proposed that 
he should keep the cottage and all other 
emoluments of the office, on the sole con- 
dition that when he found he could no 
longer conscientiously and heartily further 
the endeavors of Mr. Graham he should 
say so; whereupon the marquis would 
endeavor to procure him another appoint- 
ment; and on these understandings the 
thing was arranged. 

Mr. Graham thenceforward lived in the 
house, a spiritual father to the whole fam- 
ily, reverenced by all, ever greeted with 
aatenen, ever obeyed. The spiritual dig- 
nity and simplicity, the fine sense and del- 
icate feeling of the man, rendered hima 
saving presence in the place; and Clem- 
entina felt as if one of the ancient proph- 
ets, blossomed into a Christian, was the 
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glory of their family and house. Like a 
perfect daughter she watched him, tried 
to discover preferences of which he might 
not himself be aware, and often waited 
upon him with her own hands. 

There was an ancient building connect- 
ed with the house, divided now for many 
years into barn and dairy, but evidentl 
the chapel of the monastery: this Mal- 
colm soon set about reconverting. It made 
a lovely chapel, too large for the house- 
hold, but not too large for its congregation 
upon Wednesday evenings, when many of 
the fishermen and their families, and not 
a few of the inhabitants of the upper town, 
with occasionally several farm-servants 
from the neighborhood, assembled to lis- 
ten devoutly to the fervent and loving ex- 
postulations and rousings, or the tender 
consolings and wise instructions, of the 
master,as every one called him. The hold 
he had of their hearts was firm, and his 
influence on their consciences far-reach- 
ing. 

‘When there was need of conference or 
ground for any wide expostulation the 
marquis would call a meeting in the 
chapel; but this occurred very seldom. 
Now and then the master, sometimes the 
marquis himself, would use it for a course 
of lectures or a succession of readings 
from some specially interesting book ; and 
in what had been the sacristy they gath- 
ered a small library for the use of the 
neighborhood. 

No meeting was held there of a Sunday, 
for although the clergyman was the one 
person to whom all his life the marquis 
never came any nearer, he was not the less 
careful to avoid everything that might 
rouse contention or encourage division. 
“T find the doing of the will of God,” he 
would say, “leaves me no time for disput- 
ing about his plans—I do not say for 
thinking about them.” Not, therefore, 
however, would he waive the exercise of 
the inborn right of teaching, and anybody 
might come to the house and see the mas- 
ter on Sunday evenings. As to whether 
people went to church or stayed away, he 
never troubled himself in the least; and 
no more did the schoolmaster. 

The chapel had not been long finished 
when he had an organ built in it. Lady 
Lossie played upon it. Almost every 
evening, at a certain hour, she played for 
a while; the door was always open, and 
any one who pleased might sit down and 
listen. Gradually the feeling of the com- 
munity, from the strengthening and con- 
centrating influence of the House, began to 
bear upon offenders; and any whose con- 
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duct had become in the least flagrant soon 
felt that the general eye was upon them, 
and that gradually the human tide was 
falling from them, and leaving them pris- 
oned in a rocky basin on a barren shore. 
But at the same time, all three of the pow- 
ers at the House were watching to come in 
the moment there was achance; and what 
with the marquis’s warnings, his wife’s 
encouragements, and the master’s expostu- 
lations there was no little hope of the final 
recovery of several who would otherwise 
most likely have sunk deeper and deeper. 

The marchioness took Lizzy for her 
personal attendant, and had her boy much 
about her; so that by the time she had 
children of her own she had some genuine 
and worthy notion of what a child was, 
and what could and ought to be done for 
the development of the divine germ that lay 
in the human egg, and had found that the 
best she could do for any child, or indeed 
anybody, was to be good herself. 

Rose married a young fisherman, and 
made a brave wife and mother. To the 
end of her days she regarded the marquis 
almost as a being higher than human, an 
angel that had found and saved her. 

Kelpie had a foal, and, apparently in 
consequence, grew so much more gentle 
that at length Malcolm consented that 
Clementina, who was an excellent horse- 
woman, should mount her. After a few 
attempts to unseat her, not of the most 
determined kind, however, Kelpie, on her 
part, consented to carry her, and ever 
after seemed proud of having a mistress 
that could ride. Her foal turned out a 
magnificent horse. Malcolm did not allow 
him to do anything that could be called 
work before he was eight years old, and 
had the return at the other end, for when 
Goblin was thirty he rode him still, and, to 
judge by appearances, might but for an 
accident have ridden him ten years more. 


It was not long ere people began to re- 
mark that no one now ever heard the piper 


utter the name Campéell. An ill-bred 
youth once — it was well for him that Mal- 
colm was not near — dared the evil word 
in his presence: a cloud swept across the 
old man’s face, but he held his peace, and 
to the day of his death, which arrived in 
his ninety-first year, it never crossed his 
lips. He died with the Lossie pipes on 
his bed, Malcolm on one side of him and 
Clementina on the other. 

Some of my readers may care to know 
that Phemy and Davy were married, and 
made the quaintest, oldest-fashioned little 
couple, with hearts which king and beggar 
might equally have trusted. 
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Malcolm’s relations with the fisherfolk, 
founded as they were in truth and open 
uprightness, were not in the least injured 
by his change of position. He made it.a 
point to be always at home during the 
herring-fishing. Whatever might be going 
on in London, the marquis and marchion- 
ess, their family and household, were sure 
to leave in time for the commencement of 
that. Those who admired Malcolm — of 
whom there were not a few even in Vanity 
Fair—called him the fisher-king: the 
wags called him the kingfisher, and laughed 
at the oddity of his taste in preferring 
what he called his duty to the pleasures of 
the season. But the marquis found even 
the hen-pecked Partan a nobler and more 
elevating presence than any strutting plat- 
itude of Bond Street. And when’ he was 
at home he was always about amongst the 
people. Almost every day he would look 
in at some door in the Seaton, and call out 
a salutation to the busy housewife, per- 
haps go in and sit down for a minute. 
Now he would be walking with this one, 
now talking with that, oftenest with Blue 
Peter; and sometimes both their wives 
would be with them upon the shore or in 
the grounds. Nor was there a family meal 
to which any one or all together of the six 
men whom he had set over the Seaton and 
Scaurnose would not have been welcomed 
by the marquis and his Clemency. The 
house was head and heart of the whole 
district. 

A conventional visitor was certain to 
feel very shruggish at first sight of the 
terms on which the marquis was with 
“ persons of that sort;” but often such a 
one came to allow that it was no great 
matter: the persons did not seem to pre- 
sume unpleasantly, and, notwithstanding 
his atrocious training, the marquis was 
after all a very good sort of fellow — con- 
sidering. 

In the third year he launched a strange 
vessel. Her tonnage was two hundred, 
but she was built like a fishing-boat. She 
had great stowage forward and below: if 
there was a large take, boat after boat 
could empty its load into her, and go back 
and draw its netsagain. But this was not 
the original design in her. The after half 
of her deck was parted off with a light 
rope-rail, was kept as white as holy-stone 
could make it, and had a brass-railed bul- 
wark. She was steered with a wheel, for 
more room; the top of the binnacle was 
made sloping, to serve as a lectern; there 
were seats all round the bulwarks; and 
she was called the Clemency. ‘ 

For more than two years he had pro- 
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vided training for the fittest youths he 
could find amongst the fishers, and now he 
had a pretty good band playing on wind 
instruments, able to give back to God a 
shadow of ‘his own music. The same 
formed the Clemency’s crew. And every 
Sunday evening the great fishing-boat, 
with the marquis and almost always the 
marchioness on board, and the latter never 
without a child or children, led out from 
the harbor such of the boats as were going 
to spend the night on the water. 

When they reached the ground all the 
other boats gathered about the great boat, 
and the chief men came on board, and 
Malcolm stood up betwixt the wheel and 
the binnacle, and read — always from the 
gospel, and generally words of Jesus, and 
talked to them, striving earnestly to get 
the truth alive into their hearts. Then he 
would pray aloud to the living God, as 
One so living that they could not see him, 
so one with them that they could not be- 
hold him. When they rose from their 
knees man after man dropped into his 
boat, and the fleet scattered wide over the 
waters to search them for their treasure. 

Then the little ones were put to bed, 
and Malcolm and Clementina would sit on 
the deck, reading and talking, till the night 
fell, when they too went below and slept 
in peace. But if ever a boat wanted help 
or the slightest danger arose, the first 
thing was to call the marquis, and he was 
on deck in a moment. 

In the morning, when a few of the boats 
had gathered, they would make for the 
harbor again, but now with full blast of 
praising trumpets and horns, the waves 
seemed to dance to the well-ordered noise 
divine. Ortif the wind was contrary or no 
wind blew, the lightest-laden of the boats 
would take the Clemency in tow, and with 
frequent change of rowers draw her softly 
back to the harbor. 

For such Monday mornings the mar- 
quis wrote a little song, and his Clemency 
made an air to it and harmonized it for the 
band. Here is the last stanza of it: — 


Like the fish that brought the coin, 
We in ministry will join ; 

Bring what pleases Thee the best, 
Help from each to all the rest. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IS THE MOON DEAD? 


THE idea generally prevailing, among 
astronomers, respecting the moon’s condi- 
tion is that she is a dead planet, an orb 
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which circles around the sun like her com- 
panion planet the earth, but is not, like 
the earth, the abode of living creatures of 
any sort. Formerly, indeed, other views 
were entertained. It was thought that 
the dark regions were seas, the bright 
regions continents, a view embodied by 
Kepler in the saying, “Do maculas esse 
maria, do lucidas esse terras.” But the 
telescope soon satisfied astronomers that 
there are no seas upon the moon. It has 
been noted that in two well-known pas- 
sages of the “ Paradise Lost,” in which 
Milton touches on the work of Galileo 
with the telescope, he speaks of lands, 
mountains, rivers, and regions, but not of 
oceans or seas, upon the moon. Thus, in 
describing the shield of Satan, he com- 
pares it to 


the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Val d’Arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe. 


While again, in the fifth book, Raphael 
views the earth 


as when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon. 


We may well believe that had Galileo, in 
his interviews * with Milton, described 
appearances which (with his telescopic 
power) resembled seas or oceans, the poet 
would not have used so vague a word as 
“regions” in the third line of the last- 
quoted passage, where the word “ oceans ” 
would so obviously have suggested itself. 
From the very beginning of the telescopic 
observation of our satellite, it became 
clear that no seas or oceans exist upon 
her surface. And as telescopic power has 
increased, and the minute details of the 
moon’s surface have been more search- 
ingly scrutinized, it has been seen that 
there are no smaller water regions, no 
lakes, or rivers, not even any ponds, or 
rivulets, or brooks. 

But indeed, while the close telescopic 
scrutiny of the moon was thus showing 
that there are no water surfaces there, it 
was becoming also clear that no water 
could remain there under the sun’s rays; 
that is, on the parts of the moon which are 
illuminated. For it was found that the 
moon has an atmosphere so rare that 
water would boil away at a very low tem- 
perature indeed. How rare the lunar 
atmosphere is we do not certainly know; 


* See Milton’s “‘ Areopagitica.”” 
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but a number of phenomena show that it 
must be very rare indeed. Some of these 
have been already considered, along with 
other lunar phenomena, in an article which 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for 
August, 1873; and for this reason (espe- 
cially as that article has since been repub- 
lished) we do not here enter into this por- 
tion of the evidence, our object being to 
discuss here certain relations which were 
not dealt with in that earlier paper. 

But now that astronomers have almost 
by unanimous consent, accepted the doc- 
trine of the development of our system, 
which involves the belief that the whole 
mass of each member of the system was 
formerly gaseous with intensity of heat, 
they can no longer doubt that the moon 
once had seas and an atmosphere of con- 
siderable density. The moon has, in fact, 
passed through the same changes as our 
own earth, though not necessarily in the 
same exact way. She was once vaporous, 
as was our earth, though not at the same 
time nor for so long a time. She was 
once glowing with intensity of heat, though 
this stage also must have continued for a 
much shorter time than the corresponding 
stage of our earth’s history. Must we not 
conclude that after passing through that 
stage the moon was for a time a habitable 
world as our earth is now? The great 
masses of vapor and of cloud which had 
girt our moon’s whole globe, even as in the 
youth of our earth her seas enwrapped 
her in cloud form, must at length have 
taken their place as seas upon her surface. 
The atmosphere which had supported 
those waters must at first have been dense 
by comparison with the present lunar 
atmosphere, perhaps even by comparison 
with the present atmosphere of our earth. 
Then the glowing surface of the moon 
gradually cooled, until at length the moon 
must have been a fit abode for life. But 
whether, when thus swept and garnished 
into fitness for habitation, the moon 
actually became an inhabited world, is a 
question which will be variously answered 
according to our views respecting the 
economy of nature inthis respect. Those 
who hold that nature makes nothing in 
vain, will need only to ask whether the 
support of life is the one sole purpose 
which a planet can subserve; if that 
should appear probable, they would at 
once decide that the moon must during its 
habitable stage have been inhabited. 
Others who, looking around at the work- 
ings of nature as known to us, perceive, or 
think they perceive, that there is much 
which resembles waste in nature, will be 


less confident on this point. They ma 
reason that as of many seeds which fall 
upon the ground, scarce one subserves 
the one purpose for which seeds can he 
supposed to have been primarily intended, 
Pas ae 4 younglings among animals perish 
untimely, as even many races and types 
fail of their apparent primary purpose, so 
our moon, and possibly many such worlds, 
may never have subserved and never 
come to subserve that one chief purpose 
for which the orbs peopling space can be 
supposed to have been formed, if purpose 
indeed reigns throughout the universe. 

But we are not here concerned to inquire 
carefully whether the moon ever was in- 
habited; we care only to show the proba- 
bility, the all but certainty, that the moon 
during one stage of her existence was a 
habitable body, leaving the questions 
whether she ever actually had inhabitants, 
and what (if she had) their nature ma 
have been, to the imagination of the read- 
er. Most certainly there is little reason 
for believing that on ¢hzs point men will 
ever have any real information for their 
guidance. 

Combining together several considera- 
tions, viz., first that the moon must have 
been fashioned as a planet many millions 
of years before the earth, that her original 
heat must have been greatly less than that 
of the earth (corresponding to a reduction 
of many millions of years in the time re- 
quired for cooling down to the habitable 
condition), that each stage of the moon’s 
cooling must have lasted less by many 
millions of years than the corresponding 
stage for the earth’s cooling, and that lunar 
gravity being so much less than terrestrial 
gravity the moon’s vulcanian vitality must 
have lasted for a much shorter time than 
the earth’s, we perceive that the moon 
must have passed that stage of her histor 
which corresponded to that through which 
our earth is now passing, many many mil- 
lions of years ago. It would probably be 
no exaggeration whatever of the truth to 
say that more than a thousand millions of 
— have passed since the moon was a 

abitable world. But we may quite confi- 
dently assert that fully a hundred millions 
of years have passed since that era of her 
history. And as the changes which she 
has undergone since then have occurred at 
a much more rapid rate than those by 
which the earth is now passing on and will 
continue to pass on, for ages yet to come, 
towards planetary decrepitude, we may as- 
sert with equal confidence that the moon 
is passing through a stage of planetary ex 





istence which the earth will not reach for 
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many hundreds of millions of years yet to 
come. The moon, thus regarded, presents 
to us a most interesting subject of study, 
because she illustrates, in general respects 
if not perhaps in details, the condition 
which our earth will attain in the remote 
future. 

Let us then examine the principal feat- 
ures of the moon,— those which may be 
regarded as characteristic, which at any 
rate distinguish her from the earth — and 
consider how far it is probable that our 
earth will one day present similar feat- 
ures. We can also inquire how far the 
moon’s present condition may be regarded 
as that of a dead world, in this sense that 
she can neither now be, nor (under any 
conceivable circumstances) hereafter be- 
come, once again a habitable world as 
formerly she presumably was. 

There is one very remarkable feature of 
the moon’s motions which is commonly 
not explained as we are about to explain 
it, but in a way which would correspond 
better with the general views indicated in 
this article, than the interpretation which 
seems to us preferable. We refer to the 
circumstance that the moon’s rotation on 
her axis takes place in precisely the same 
time as her revolution around the earth. 
This is, in reality, a very strange feature, 
though it is often dismissed as if there 
were nothing very remarkable about it. 
In whatever way the arrangement was 
brought about, it is absolutely certain that 
the earth had her share in the work; and 
again, no matter what explanation or set 
of explanations we accept, we find most 
interesting evidence suggested as to the 
moon’s past condition. 

According to one account, the moon 
was originally set spinning at a rate 
closely corresponding to her present rota- 
tion rate, and the earth, having by her 
attractive power somewhat elongated the 
moon towards herself, acted on this not 
perfectly round body in such sort as grad- 
ually to coerce its motion of rotation into 
exact agreement with its motion of revolu- 
tion. It is known that this would neces- 
sarily happen if the original approach to 
agreement between these motions had 
been sufficiently close. If we adopted 
this view, we should find ourselves in 
presence of the somewhat remarkable 
fact that the small moon was in the begin- 
ning set rotating so slowly that its da 
lasted as long as a lunar month. Suc 
a rotation, as the result of some process 
of systematic evolution, could be readil 
accepted; but that this motion, whic 
presents no recognizable advantages, and 





many most manifest inconveniences (for 
creatures living in the moon), should have 
been specially communicated to the moon 
by the creative hand, would not be an 
acceptable theory, even if we were not 
forced by overwhelming evidence to throw 
special creative acts very much farther 
back (to say the least) than the formation 
of our moon, or of any part of the solar 
system. 

Another explanation which has_ been 
offered runs as follows. When the moon 
had oceans, the earth must have acted on 
those oceans in the same way as the moon 
now acts on the oceans of our earth. In 
one respect the earth must have acted 
more energetically, in another less. Be- 
ing very much (eighty-one times) more 
massive than the moon, the earth neces 
sarily exerts much more force on the 
moon’s substance than the moon exerts 
on hers.* On the other hand, the rela- 
tive difference betwen the pull on the 
nearest and remotest parts of the globe is 
less in the case of the earth drawing the 
waters of the moon (in old times) than in 
the case of the moon drawing the waters 
of the earth; for the moon is a much 
smaller globe than the earth; and this 
difference is the really effective force in 
the production of tides. Also it is proba- 
ble that the moon never had a relatively 
large ocean surface, as will presently be 
shown, and small seas (probably discon- 
nected) could not be swept by a great 
tide-wave. Still we may suppose that 
there was once a tidal wave, greater or 
less, sweeping athwart the lunar seas 
much in the manner of our own tidal 
wave. Now, our tidal wave is beyond 
doubt slowly checking the earth’s motion 
of rotation, for the wave travels so as to 
meet the motion of rotation, which there- 
fore to some slight degree it opposes. 
This will go on, until at length the rota- 
tion has been so reduced that the tidal 
wave no longer affects it; or, in other 
words, until the earth’s period of rotation 
corresponds with the period of. the tidal 
wave, viz., with the lunar month. Hun- 
dreds of millions of years will pass before 
that happens ; but then we have seen that 
the moon may fairly be regarded as illus- 


* In one sense the moon pulls the earth just as 
strongly as the earth pulls the moon, for gravity is not 
a force which one body exerts on another — but 
a mutual force. But what mathematicians call the 
moving force exerted by the earth on the moon is 
eighty-one times greater than the corresponding force 
exerted by the moon on the earth; for the mutual 
attraction between these bodies has in the former case 
to move the moon, whereas in the latter it has to move 
the much larger mass of the earth. 
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trating the earth’s condition hundreds of 
millions of years hence. Accordingly, 
there is nothing absolutely incredible in 
the theory that during the remote ages 
when the moon had seas the tidal wave 
which traversed them, continually retarding 
the moon’s motion of rotation, graduall 
coerced it into absolute agreement wit 
her motion of revolution around the earth. 
Still it must be admitted that the theory is 
not very easily to be accepted as it stands. 
The seas of the moon were probably less 
in relative extent, even when at their lar- 
gest, than those of Mars now are, and 
such seas could have no tidal waves which 
even in thousands of millions of years 
could reduce the moon’s rate of rotation 
in any considerable degree; and, as we 
shall presently see, the duration of the 
era when the moon had seas can hardly 
have been measured by periods so vast. 
On the whole, while we may admit the 
probability that at some very distant time 
in the past the earth may have exerted 
influences on lunar seas resembling those 
which the moon now exerts on our seas, 
it does not appear to us probable that the 
peculiar feature we are now considering 
can be attributed either wholly or in very 
large degree to the retarding influence of 
tidal waves upon the moon. 

One other theory remains which seems 
to have more in its favor than either 
of those hitherto considered. Before the 
moon became a separate planet her frame, 
then vaporous, must have been enwrapped 
in the vaporous frame of theearth. While 
this continued the moon was necessarily 
compelled to move as a portion of the 
earth’s outer envelope, and therefore, of 
course, turned upon her axis in the same 
time that that exterior portion of the earth 
revolved. So soon as the contraction of 
the earth’s vaporous frame left the moon 
outside, she was free zf she could to 
change her rate of rotation; that is to say, 
the earth’s enwrapping vapor-masses no 
longer prevented the moon from changing 
her rotation rate. And there were two 
causes at work, either of which, if in action 
alone, would have markedly changed the 
moon’s rate of turning on her axis. One 
was the gradual contraction of the moon’s 
frame in cooiing. This would have made 
her turn more quickly on her axis. Zhe 
other was the continually gathering in of 
meteoric matter from without, which was 
a process taking place probably far more 
rapidly then than now, seeing that the 
meteoric systems now remaining are the 
merest residue of a residue compared with 
those existing hundreds of millions of 
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years ago. This process would tend to 
make the moon turn more slowly upon her 
axis. However, the former process would 
probably operate far more effectively, and 
thus the moon would on the whole have 
acquired a more rapid rate of rotation, 
and the coincidence between rotation and 
revolution existing when she first had sep- 
arate existence would have disappeared. 
But there was all the time a force at work 
to check the tendency to change in this 
respect. The earth was there, exerting 
that very force which we have already 
described in considering another theory, 
a force competent, we may infer, to check 
the tendency to a slow increase in the 
moon’s rate of rotation, and to preserve 
that relation which existed when the moon 
was first formed. We say that the com- 
petence of this force may be inferred — 
meaning that the observed coincidence 
between the moon’s rate of turning round 
upon her axis, and her rate of revolution 
around the earth, shows that the force was 
sufficient for that purpose. A_ similar 
force exerted by the sun upon the earth 
since she was first separately formed has 
not proved competent, as we know, to 
make the earth turn on her axis in the 
same time exactly that she travels round 
the sun; that is, in a year. Nor have 
any of the planets been forced to behave 
in this way. But we can readily under- 
stand that a great difference should exist 
between the formation of a planet which, 
having an enormously high temperature 
when first formed, would have an enor- 
mous amount of contraction to undergo; 
and the formation of a subordinate orb 
like the moon, which, though no doubt in- 
tensely hot when first thrown off * by the 
contracting earth, cannot have been nearly 
so hot as a planet at the corresponding 
stage of its existence. On the whole, there 
are (so it seems to us) good reasons for 
believing that that peculiar law of the 
moon’s motion which causes the same 
lunar hemisphere to be constantly turned 
earthwards had its origin during the birth 
itself of our satellite. We may, indeed, 
find in that peculiarity one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the theory that our 
solar system reached its present condition 
by a process of development, since on no 
other theory can a satisfactory solution be 
obtained of the most striking peculiarity 
of the moon’s motions. 

But the inhabitants of earth are more 


* We here use the words ‘thrown off” as equiva- 
lent to ‘left behind.’”? The theory that the moon was 
thrown off by the earth, or the earth by the sun, is 
altogether inconsistent with mechanical possibilities. 
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directly interested — not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of their remote 
descendants—in the subject of the 
moon’s present airless and waterless con- 
dition, regarded as the result of systematic 
processes of change. If we can ascer- 
tain what those processes may have been, 
and if we should find that similar proc- 
esses are taking place, however slowly, 
on the earth, then the moon’s present con- 
dition has in a sense the same sort of 
interest for us that a man in the full vigor 
of life might be supposed to find in the 
study of the condition of aged persons, 
if through some strange chance he had 
never had an opportunity of observing 
earlier the effects of old age upon the 
human frame. The inhabitant of earth 
who contemplates the moon’s present 
wretched condition, may be disposed — 
like Lydia Van den Bosch when she saw 
Madame Bernstein’s shaky hands and 
hobbling gait—to hope we “sha’n’t be 
like her when we’re old, anyhow;” but 
the probabilities are iri favor of a young 
world following in the same path which 
those now old have followed, and so 
reaching the same condition. If the moon 
is really a much older world than the earth 
—and we have seen that in all probability 
she is —- then she presents to us a picture 
of the condition which our earth will here- 
after attain. 

We had occasion in the article on the 
moon, referred to above, to notice the the- 
ory advanced by Frankland in this coun- 
try respecting the way in which the lunar 
air and seas have been caused to disap- 
pear; but we did not then enter into any 
very careful discussion of that theory, our 
purpose leading us to consider other mat- 
ters. Butin this place the theory must 
occupy a larger share of ourattention. In 
passing, we may remark that the origina- 
tor of the theory was Seeman, the Ger- 
man geologist; but it was independently 
advanced by Frankland in England, Sta- 
nislas Meunier in France, and Sterry 
Hunt in America. 

In the first place, it is to be noted ,that 
no other theory seems available. Of three 
others which have been advanced, only 
one, Hansen’s, according to which the 
seas and atmosphere of the moon have 
been drawn by lunar gravity to the farther 
or unseen hemisphere of the moon, needs 
serious refutation. (The other two are 
Whiston’s theory, that a comet carried off 
the lunar seas and air; and the theory — 
whose author is unknown to us — that the 
lunar seas, and later the lunar atmos- 
phere, have been frozen through the in- 





tensity of cold, to which, in the long lunar 
nights, the moonis exposed.) But this the- 
ory is no longer entertained by astrono- 
mers, simply because it has been shown 
that the peculiarity of the moon’s shape 
which had suggested the theory has been 
found, first, to have no real existence; and, 
secondly, to be incapable, if it existed, of 
exercising the supposed effect.* 

The theory independently advanced by 
the four students of science named above 
is simply this, that seas formerly existing 
on the surface of the moon have been 
gradually withdrawn into the moon’s inte- 
rior, and that a similar process, but chem- 
ical rather than mechanical, has led to the 
withdrawal of the greater portion of the 
air which formerly enveloped the moon’s 
frame. 

It may be well, first, to inquire whether 
the moon is likely to have had originally 
an atmosphere of considerable density and 
oceans of considerable extent. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the materials 
of the moon’s mass (including air and 
water) were originally proportioned as to 
quantity very much like those of our earth’s 
mass, it is easily seen that the quantity of 
air above each square mile of the moon’s 
surface, at the time when the moon had 
reached the stage of planetary develop- 
ment through which our earth is now pass- 
ing, must have been very much less than 


* The idea was that the moon, though nearly spheri- 
cal, is somewhat egg-shaped, the smaller end of the 
egg-shaped figure being directed towards our earth. 
Now, while it is a clear that on this supposi- 


tion the greater part of the moon’s visible half would 
be of the nature of a gigantic elevation above the mean 
level, and would therefore be denuded (or might be 
denuded) of its seas and the denser parts of the air 
formerly covering it, yet it is equally clear that all round 
the base of this monstrous lunar elevation the seas 
would be gathered together, and the air would be at 
its densest. But it is precisely round the base of this 
part of the moon, or, in other words, round the border 
of the visible lunar hemisphere, that we should have 
the best chance of perceiving the effects of air and 
seas, if any really existed; and it is because of the 
absolute ae 

astronomers regard the moon as having no seas and 
very little air. It is worthy of notice that Hansen’s 
theory was anticipated by the author of that clever little 
—_— called ‘The Lurar Hoax,’’ who places the 
human inhabitants (the Bat-men) in the regions near 
the edge of the lunar disc, on the strength of some 
such views as Hansen advanced a quarter of a century 
later. Recently the Chicago Times published several 
columns of lunar-hoax matter, purporting to be an 
account of observations made in France with a new 
and exceedingly powerful reflecting telescope. The 
observations made with this instrument showed a num- 
ber of lunar folks, whose movements rendered it mani- 
fest that they were prisoners undergoing some kind of 
penal servitude, the visible lunar hemisphere being a 
sort of Botany Bay or Cayenne for lunar offenders, 
while the other hemisphere is a comfortable place of 
abode for good moon people. But what an ——_ 
state of things is here suggested! Conceive a world, 
one half of whose surface is required as an abode for 
its malefactors ! 
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the quantity of air now existing above 
each square mile of the earth’s surface. 
For, the moon’s mass being about an 
eighty-first part of the earth’s, the mass 
of the lunar air must have been about 
an eighty-first part of the mass of our 
present atmosphere. But the moon’s 
surface bears a much greater proportion 
to the earth’s, being about a thirteenth. 
Whence it follows that, on the assumptions 
we have made, the quantity of air above 
each square mile a the moon’s surface 
would be only about one sixth part of the 
quantity above each square mile of the 
earth’s surface. And this air being drawn 
downwards only by lunar gravity, which 
has but about a sixth part of the energy of 
our terrestrial gravity, would be less com- 
pressed in the same degree on this ac- 
count. One sixth of the quantity of air 
being thus compressed with one sixth the 
amount of force, it is clear that the density 
of the lunar air in that stage of the moon’s 
existence would only be about one thirty- 
sixth of the density of our air. Similar 
reasoning applies to the water, except as 
to the compression under lunar gravity. 
The average quantity of water to each 


~ square mile of the moon’s surface would 


be but about one-sixth part of the quantity 
there is for each square mile of the earth’s 
surface. The relative extent of the lunar 
oceans would not be less in precisely the 
éame degree, however. For, speaking 
generally, the bed of the ocean slopes 
downwards from the shore-line in such a 
way that more than half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or so on, would have to be removed 
to diminish the surface by a half, a third, 
or a fourth, or so on, respectively. We 
may illustrate our meaning here by con- 
sidering the relation between the quantity 
of water in a wineglass (supposed to be 
cone-shaped) and the surface of the water. 
Suppose the wineglass full at first, and 
the circular surface of the water to be 
three square inches, then if five-sixths of 
the water are thrown out, so that only one- 
sixth remains, the surface will not be re- 
duced to one-sixth its former extent — 
that is, to one-half of a square inch — but 
will be about nine-tenths of a square inch. 
It is clear that in the case of an ocean 
having a bottom very steeply sloping near 
the shore-line, and nearly level elsewhere, 
a large proportion of the water might be 
drawn off, and the ocean surface still re- 
main almost as great as before. We may 
assume as a mean and sufficiently probable 
hypothesis that the lunar oceans had a 
relative surface equal to between one-half 
and one-third of the present relative sur- 





face of the terrestrial oceans. That is to 
say, our oceans covering about seventy- 
two hundredths of the entire surface of the 
earth, we may assume that the lunar oceans 
covered between thirty-six and twenty-four 
hundredths of the entire surface of the 
moon. It will be seen presently that some 
importance attaches to this question of 
the probable surface of the seas on the 
moon, a portion of the evidence for the 
theory we are examining depending on 
this relation. 

Let us next consider in what way the 
withdrawal of the lunar oceans into the 
moon’s interior probably took place. On 
this point, Frankland’s presentation of the 
theory is undoubtedly defective. In fact, 
it has been the weakness of -the theory in 
this respect, as presented in England, 
which has in all probability prevented it 
from receiving the attention here which 
it fairly deserves. “The cooling of the 
moon’s mass must,” said Frankland, “in 
accordance with all analogy, have been at- 
tended with contraction, which can scarcely 
be conceived as occurring without the de- 
velopment of a cavernous structure in the 
interior. Much of the cavernous struc- 
ture would doubtless communicate, by 
means of? fissures, with the surface, and 
thus there would be provided an internal 
receptacle for the ocean, from the depths 
of which even the burning sun of the long 
lunar day would be totally unable to dis- 
lodge more than traces of its vapor.” 
And he proceeds thus to analyze the 
amount of space which would be rendered 
available for the retreat of the lunar oceans. 
“ Assuming the solid mass of the moon to 
contract on cooling at the same rate as 
granite, its refrigeration through only 180° 
of the Fahrenheit thermometer (the dif- 
ference between the boiling and the freez- 
ing points) would create cellular space 
equal to nearly fourteen and a half mil- 
lions of cubic miles, which would be more 
than sufficient to engulf the whole of the 
lunar oceans, supposing them to bear the 
same proportion to the mass of the moon 
as our Own oceans bear to that of the 
earth.” 

But in reality no such cavernous struc- 
ture could possibly be developed in the 
interior of a planet like the moon. Frank- 
land’s mistake, here is similar to that made 
by Brewster and others, who have sug- 
gested that possibly the small mean den- 
sity of the outer planets might be due to 
the existence of great void spaces. in the 
interior of those bodies. So soon, how- 
ever, as we make the roughest calculation 
of the pressures existing in the interior of 
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even a small planet like the moon, we per- 
ceive that there could be no cavities. 
The most solid materials — steel, ada- 
mant, platinum— become plastic under 
pressures far less than those brought into 
action by the attractive energy of a‘plan- 
et’s mass upon all parts of its interior, 
except those not far from the surface. Be 
it noticed that it is not, as some seem to 
suppose who have written on this subject, 
the force of gravity at different depths 
which has to be considered. Zha¢dimin- 
ishes as the centre of the planet is ap- 
proached. What we have really to con- 
sider is the pressure produced by the 
weight of the superincumbent mass above 
any given level, and this of course becomes 
greater and greater as the depth below the 
surface increases. If the rigidity of the 
solid substances forming the solid crust of 
a planet were such that any amount of 
pressure could be borne without impairing 
it, then of course the various layers of the 
crust would form a series of arches, 
stronger and stronger with approach to 
the centre, because of the increased com- 
pression, and therefore the increased den- 
sity of their substance. There is no @ 
priori reason, perhaps, why this should 
not be so. Compression, for ‘example, 
might increase the rigidity or force-resist- 
ing power of the materials of the earth’s 
substance in such sort that mines might 
be dug to any depth, and horizontal tun- 
nelling carried out from the lowest parts 
of any mine. But experiment shows that 
the fact is otherwise. Under great pres- 
sures the most solid substances become 
plastic. Steel behaved like a liquid in 
Tresca’s experiments, affording the most 
conclusive evidence that at a depth of ten 
or twelve miles no steel walls, however 
massive, could defend a cavernous space 
from the surrounding pressures, which 
would simply crush in the steel until it 
formed one solid mass without interstices 
—at least with no interstices which could 
be seen if the steel were afterwards 
brought up from that depth to be cut open 
and examined. It will be readily under- 
stood that at the depth of ten or twelve 
miles there can be no caverns into which 
the water of the oceans could be bodily 
withdrawn. Extending similar consider- 
ations to the moon, we perceive that there 
can be no caverns in the moon’s interior, 
ata greater depth than sixty or seventy, 
or at the utmost one hundred, miles. 
Now one hundred miles is less than the 
twentieth part.of the moon’s diameter, and 
the entire mass of the moon exceeds the 
mass, of the outmost layer (to a depth of 





one hundred miles) in about the proportion 
of four to one. So that even on the as- 
sumption that all the external parts of the 
moon, to the depth of one hundred miles, 
contracted in such a way as to leave cav- 
ernous spaces ‘in the manner conceived 
by Frankland, there would not be nearly 
enough space for the lunar oceans, sup- 
posing them to bear the same proportion 
to the moon’s mass which our ocean bears 
to the mass of the earth. 

But though cavernous spaces would not 
form throughout the interior of a planet, 
room would yet be found, even to the 
degree conceived by Frankland, for the 
waters of the planet. The greatest possi- 
ble pressure to which the most solid rock 
can be exposed would not fill the capillary 
spaces which exist throughout the mate- 
rial of the rock, while the pressure on the 
water at great depths would force it into 
even minuter than capillary spaces. This 
has been conclusively shown during exper- 
iments entered upon for another purpose, 
viz., to determine the compressibility of 
water. For when in 1661 Florentine acad- 
emicians tried to compress water which 
had been enclosed within a globular shell of 
gold, they found that the water under great 
pressure forced its way through the pores 
of the gold, and stood on the outside of 
the globe, like dew; and since that time the 
experiment has been repeated with globes 
of other metals, a similar result being ob- 
tained. 

It follows from these considerations, 
that, as a planet cools, more and more 
space is formed for the retreat of the 
planet’s seas; and that in all probability 
in the extreme old age of a planet, when 
its whole frame to the very centre has 
been sufficiently cooled, space enough is 
thus formed to hold all the water which 
had once adorned the planet’s surface. 

If we consider the whole history of the 
moon’s cooling, partly as indicated by her 
actual aspect, partly by the evidence given 
by the aspect of other planets, and partly 
as justly inferrible from the laws of phys- 
ics, we shall find abundant reason for be- 
lieving that er seas at any rate might thus 
have been withdrawn. During the earlier 
stages of a planet’s history, considered in 
the essay entitled “ When the Seas were 
Young,” the seas are floating in the form 
of cloud and vapor above the planet’s sur- 
face. In the next stage, when the crust is 
still hot, but not too hot for the waters to 
rest upon it, the process of cooling must 
take place more rapidly in the crust of the 
planet than in the planet’s interior. All 
this time, then, the crust would be con- 
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tracting upon the nucleus—a_ process 
which would leave no cavernous spaces 
between the crust and the nucleus for the 
waters to retreat to. From time to time 
the contracting crust would give way, ex- 
actly as a non-contracting crust would give 
way under the pressure of an expanding 
nucleus. The scene of such a catastrophe 
would be marked thereafter by a great 
crater at the place where the crust first 
gave way, and a series of radiating streaks 
marking the places where the crust was 
split open all around that spot. The signs 
of events such as these in the moon’s ear- 
lier history are very manifest. There is 
the great lunar crater Tycho, which is 
clearly visible to the naked eye, near the 
lower part of the disc of the moon; and 
from this as a centre radiations extend in 
all directions, some of which run right 
across the visible lunar hemisphere, and 
probably extend right round the moon. 
These also can be seen with the naked 
eye; and they are so well marked in pho- 
tographs of the moon that some supposed 
the earlier photographs by Draper and 
Rutherford in America, and by De la Rue 
in this country, were in reality only photo- 
graphs of a peeled orange, the crater 
Tycho representing one end of the core, 
and the radiations corresponding to divis- 
ions between the sections of the orange. 
Besides this most remarkable case, there 
are six others, centres of radiating streaks 
on the moon’s visible hemisphere, and 
doubtless others upon the unseen hemi- 
sphere. We have here clear evidence of 
the tremendous nature of the forces which 
were at work throughout the moon’s 
frame in the earlier stages of her history, 
the disturbance in particular by which the 
radiations from Tycho were made having 
apparently wracked the whole frame of 
the moon, Directly, indeed, these consid- 
erations do not affect the theory we are 
considering, because no large portion of 
the lunar seas can by any possibility have 
retreated beneath the surface during this 
stage of her existence. But as showing 
the enormous store of heat which existed 
at that time (by far the larger part of 
which must have remained unexhausted 
when the next stage began) the considera- 
tion of these amazing evidences of dis- 
turbance has an important though ‘indi- 
rect bearing on our subject. 

After the crust had parted with the 
greater portion of the heat which it had 
possessed when first formed, it would cool 
and therefore would contract but slowly. 
The nucleus, on the other hand, which 
had before contracted more slowly than 





the crust, would now contract more rapid- 
ly, leaving spaces between itself and the 
crust. And then two things would hap- 
pen. One would be the manifestation of 
vulcanian energy in consequence of the 
heat generated by the crust as it crushed 
its way downwards upon the retreating 
nucleus. The other would be the influx 
of water wherever it found access to the 
cavernous spaces between the crust and 
the nucleus. It is probable that before 
this vulcanian era of the moon’s history 
was completed a considerable portion of 
the lunar waters had taken its place per- 
manently beneath the crust. It should be 
noticed that this era corresponds with a 
part of the earth’s existence which is as 
yet far from being completed, even if it 
can be regarded as much more than begun. 
It is far from unlikely that the era during 
which a planet’s crust is thus kept in con- 
stant activity by the retreating motion of 
the nucleus synchronizes with the period 
during which life exists on the planet’s 
surface. During all this period, which 
may have lasted tens of millions of years, 
not only were portions of the waters of 
the moon gradually taking up their place 
in cavernous spaces between the crust and 
the retreating nucleus, but another proc- 
ess must have been at work to exhaust the 
lunar seas. When water falls upona large 
land-surface in the form of rain, so that 
the surface is thoroughly drenched, a por- 
tion probably disappears permanently 
from the water-circulation of the globe. 
Of course, the greater portion is conveyed 
into the sea in the form of running water. 
Then, again, the drying’ of the surface 
means that the water which had moistened 
it is takeninto the air again in the form of 
aqueous vapor. And this eventually as- 
sumes the form of visible cloud, and after 
sundry changes (during which it may many 
times in turn appear as cloud or disappear 
as vapor) it falls again in rain, and may be 
either restored in this way directly to the 
sea from which it came, or so fall on land- 
surface as to run into some stream com- 
municating by brook, rivulet, river, and 
estuary with the ocean. And some por- 
tion of the water which falls on land-sur- 
faces, passing below the surface, feeds 
internal streams, and eventually appears 
again in the form of spring-water. But it 
cannot be doubted that a portion of the 
water which falls on dry land soaks its 
way downwards, very slowly, perhaps, but 
steadily and continuously, thus removing 
itself from sight, and fro ¢anto diminish- 
ing the planet’s surface-waters. 

How much of the water would be re- 
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‘moved by these causes, before the last 
stage of all began (at least the last change 
of a planet’s existehce as a body under- 
going change) is not easily determined. 
Probably a quarter or a third of the water 
forming the original oceans of a planet 
might be withdrawn in one or other of 
these ways, leaving the rest to be removed 
during the refrigeration of the nucleus 
itself — a process requiring many millions, 
possibly hundreds of millions, of years for 
its completion. 

In whatever way the withdrawal of the 
lunar seas was accomplished, it is certain 
that every particle of water has disap- 
peared from the surface of the moon; and 
as there are clear signs of the former ex- 
istence of extensive lunar seas, apart from 
the strong a Jriori considerations showing 
that the moon must once have had water 
on her surface, we have little choice but 
to admit that the waters of the moon have 
been withdrawn by such gradual processes 
as have been described above, and con- 
sequently that the era of the moon’s ex- 
istence as a habitable world is really 
removed from the present epoch by the 
enormous time-intervals required for the 
completion of those processes. In fact, 
we can see clearly pictured on the moon’s 
face the evidence which shows that she 
has passed through all the stages of plan- 
etary life, from the time when her whole 
frame was glowing with intensity of heat, 
down to the period when she had reached 
the condition which our earth in the re- 
mote future must attain—that of a cold 
dead orb, neither living itself (regarding 
physical changes as corresponding with 
vitality) nor capable of being the abode of 
living creatures. Extending the range of 
our survey, we find in the giant planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, the evidence of an 
earlier stage than any of which the moon’s 
present aspect affords direct evidence. 
The sun presents a yet earlier stage, while 
the gaseous nebulz or masses of lumi- 
nous star-vapor scattered through the 
immensity of space illustrate the earliest of 
all stages of cosmical existence of which 
we have any directevidence. On the other 
hand we see in Mars, with his small ocean- 
surface and rare atmosphere, the picture 
of a stage intermediate between that 
through which the earth is now passing, 
and the decrepit or death-like condition of 
the moon. Mercury, if we could examine 
his condition more satisfactorily than is 
the case, would probably illustrate a stage 
somewhat nearer to the moon’s present 
condition. Venus, on the other hand, so 
far as can be judged, though a somewhat 





smaller planet than the earth, is in a 
somewhat earlier stage of planetary ex- 
istence. 

Although the moon may be regarded as 
to all intents and purposes dead, it must not 
be supposed that no changes whatever 
take place upon her surface. On the con- 
trary, some of the peculiarities of the 
moon’s condition must tend to cause even 
more rapid changes of certain orders than 
take place in the case of our own earth. 
Thus the great length of the lunar day, 
and the moon’s waterless condition and 
rare atmosphere, must help to cause a 
comparatively rapid crumbling of the 
moon’s surface. During the long and in- 
tensely hot lunar day the rock substance 
of the moon’s surface must expand con- 
siderably, for it is raised to a degree of 
heat exceeding that of boiling water. 
During the long lunar night the surface 
is exposed to a degree of refrigeration far 
exceeding that of the bitterest winter in 
the Arctic regions, and must contract cor- 
respondingly. This alternate expansion 
and contraction must gradually crumble 
away all the loftiest and steepest portions 
of the moon’s surface, and will doubtless, 
in the long run—that is, some few hun- 
dreds of millions of years hence — destroy 
all the most marked irregularities of the 
moon’s surface. 

The cases of change which have been 
recognized by telescopists who have care- 
fully studied the moon’s surface, may all, 
without exception, be referred to this proc- 
ess of gradual but steady disintegration. 
The most remarkable case hitherto known, 
for example, the disappearance of the lu- 
nar crater Linné, is far better explained 
in this way than as the result of volcanic 
outburst. This case has recently been 
described as follows, by the present 
writer. In the lunar Sea of Serenity 
there was once a deep crater, nearly seven 
miles across, a very distinct and obvious 
feature, even with the small telescope (less 
than four inches in aperture) used by Beer 
and Madler in forming their. celebrated 
chart. But, ten years ago, the astronomer 
Schmidt, a selenographer of selenogra- 
phers (who has in fact given the best ener- 
gies of his life to moon-gazing), found this 
crater missing. When he announced the 
fact to the scientific world, other astrono- 
mers, armed with very powerful instru- 
ments, looked for the crater which had 
been so clearly seen with Madler’s small 
telescope; but though they found a crater 
it was nothing like the crater described by 
Madler. The present crater is scarcely 
two miles in diameter, and only just visible 
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with powerful telescopes; all around it 
there is a shallow depression, occupying a 
region about as large as the whole crater 
had been before. It seems impossible to 
doubt that a great change has taken place 
here, and the question arises whether the 
change has been produced by volcanic 
activity or otherwise. Sir John Herschel 
pronounced somewhat confidently in favor 
of the former hypothesis. “The most 
plausible conjecture,” said he, “as to the 
cause of this disappearance, seems to be 
the filling up of the crater from beneath, 
by an effusion of viscous lava, which, 
overflowing the rim on all sides, may have 
so flowed down the outer slope as to efface 
its ruggedness, and convert it into a grad- 
ual declivity casting no stray shadows.” 
“But how tremendous the volcanic en- 
ergy,” we note in the passage referred to, 
“ required to fill with lava a crater nearly 
seven miles in diameter, and more than 
half a mile deep! The volcanic hypothe- 
sis seems on this account utterly incredi- 
ble, for if such energy resided in the 
moon’s interior we should find her whole 
surface continually changing. Far more 
probable seems the idea that the wall of 
this crater has simply fallen in, scattering 
its fragments over what had once been the 
floor of the crater. The forces at work 
on the moon are quite competent to throw 
down steep crater-walls like those which 
seem formerly to have girt about this deep 
Cavity.” * 

That the kind of vitality evidenced by 
such changes as these still exists in the 
moon’s frame, is not merely probable but 
certain. Other changes, however, which 
were once supposed to have been ob- 
served, must be dismissed as having had 
no real existence. The effects of various 
kinds of illusion have to be taken into 
account in considering such phenomena. 
Thus the theory that a process of monthly 
change, due perhaps to vegetation, affects 
the floor of the large lunar crater Plato 
(called by Hevelius the greater Black 
Lake), is now rejected, because the sup- 
posed change has been shown to be a 
mere effect of contrast. The apparent 
change is of this nature: —As the sun 
first begins to rise above the floor of the 
crater — or, in other words, as the light 
of the filling moon gradually flows over 
the crater — the floor appears bright, get- 
ting brighter and brighter as the sun 
rises higher and higher, up to a certain 
point. But afterwards the floor darkens, 


— present writer, in the Sfectator for June 24, 
1876. 
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becoming darkest towards lunar midday. 
Lastly, as the lunar afternoon progresses, 
the floor of Plato gets gradually lighter 
again. The midday darkening was at- 
tributed to some process of vegetation or 
else to chemical changes. It has no real 
existence, however, but is due simply 
to the effect of contrast with the great 
brightness of the crater-wall all around, 
which is formed of some very white sub- 
stance, and looks peculiarly bright and 
lustrous at the time of lunar midday, so 
that contrasted with it the floor looks 
peculiarly dark. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the morning and evening hours, the 
black shadow of the crater wall is thrown 
across the floor, which by contrast looks 
brighter than it really is. This explana- 
tion has indeed been denied very confi- 
dently by some who formerly advocated 
the theory that lunar vegetation causes the 
darkening of the floor; but there can be 
no doubt of its justice, for no one (not 
prejudiced in favor of a theory) who has 
tested the matter experimentally, eliminat- 
ing the effects of contrast, has failed to 
find that there is no real darkening of the 
floor of Plato. 

It seems as certain as any matter not 
admitting of actual demonstration can be 
that the moon is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead. Her frame is indeed still 
undergoing processes of material change, 
but these afford no more evidence of real 
planetary life than the changes affecting a 
dead body are signs of still lingering 
vitality. Again, it seems certain that the 
processes through which the moon has 
passed in her progress towards planetary 
death, must be passed through in turn by 
all the members of the solar system, and 
finally by the sun himself. Every one of 
these orbs is constantly radiating its heat 
into space, not indeed to be actually lost, 
but still in such sort as to reduce all to the 
same dead level of temperature, whereas 
vitality depends on differences of temper- 
ature. Every orb in space, then, is tend- 
ing steadily onwards towards cosmical 
death. And, so far as our power of under- 
standing or even of conceiving the uni- 
verse is concerned, it seems as though 
this tendency of every individual body in 
the universe towards death involved the 
tendency towards death of the universe 
itself. It may indeed be said that since 
the universe is of necessity infinite, where- 
as we are finite, we cannot reason in this 
way from what we can understand, or con- 
ceive, to conclusions respecting the uni- 
verse, which we cannot even conceive, far 
less understand. Still it must be admitted, 
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that, so far as our reasoning powers can 
be relied upon at all, the inference, from 
what we know, appears a just one, that 
the life of the universe will have practi- 
cally departed when the largest and there- 
fore longest-lived of all the orbs peopling 
space has passed on to the stage of cosmi- 
cal death. So far as we know, there is but 
one way of escape from this seemingly 
demonstrated, but in reality incredible, 
conclusion. May it not be that as men 
have erred in former times in regarding 
the earth as the centre of the universe, as 
they have erred in regarding this period of 
time through which the earth is now pass- 
ing as though it were central in all time, 
so possibly they may have erred in regard- 
ing the universe we live in, and can alone 
comprehend, as though it were the only 
universe? May there not be a higher 
order of universe than ours, to which ours 
bears some such relation as the ether of 
space bears to the matter of our universe ? 
and may there not, above that higher or- 
der, be higher and higher orders of uni- 
verse, absolutely without limit? And, in 
like manner, may not the ether of space, 
of which we know only indirectly though 
very certainly, be the material substance 
of a universe next below ours,* while below 
that are lower and lower orders of uni- 
verse absolutely without limit? And, as 
the seemingly wasted energies of our uni- 
verse are poured into the universe next 
below ours, may it not well be that our 
universe receives the supplies of energy 
wasted (in seeming) from the universe next 
in order above it? So that, instead of the 
absolute beginning and the absolute end 
which we had seemed to recognize, there 
may be in reality but a continual inter- 
change between the various orders of uni- 
verse constituting the true universe, these 
orders being infinite in number even as 
each one of them is infinite inextent. We 
find ourselves lost, no doubt, in the con- 
templation of these multiplied infinities ; 
but we are equally lost in the contempla- 
tion of the unquestioned infinities of space 
and time amidst which our little lives are 
cast, while the mystery of infinite waste, 
which seems so inscrutable when we con- 
sider the universe as we know it, finds a 
possible interpretation when we admit the 
existence of other orders of universe than 
the order to which our lives belong. Thus 
should we find a new argument for the 
teaching of the poet who has said, — 

* The work called ‘*The Unseen Universe,” pre- 
sents a portion of the evidence to this effect, but un- 
fortunately the style of that work is not sufficientiy 


lucid to bring its reasoning within the range of the 
general non-scientific reader. 





Let knowiedge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster ; 


a new significance in the vision of him 
who said, — 


See all things with each other blending, 

Each to all its being lending, 

All on each in turn depending ; 

Heavenly ministers descending, 

And again to heaven uptending, 

Floating, mingling, interweaving, 

Rising, sinking, and receiving — 

Each from each, while each is giving 

On to each, and each relieving 

Each —the pails of gold; the living 

Current through the air is heaving ; 

Breathing blessings see them bending, 

Balanced worlds from change defending, 

While everywhere diffus’d is harmony unend- 
ing. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
CARITA, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE HAND OF FATE, 


THE afternoon was still, softer, brighter, 
warmer than the morning; the wind went 
down, and turned into the softest puff of 
a caressing breeze ; the white caps of the 
waves melted away into a delicious ripple 
which crisped without agitating the broad, 
blue, sunny surface of the water. Over 
head a few flitting specks of white cloud 
sailed softly by like motes upon the un- 
fathomable blue in which one lost one’s 
self when one looked up. What a day it 
was! and what a strange dream of happi- 
ness to be floating there, between one 
blue and the other, suspended in that 
liquid world of air between the two, with 
soft blessedness of motion, and delicious 
tinkle of sound, and caressing of the air 
and of the sun! It was not too warm nor 
too bright, nor too anything, for the two 
who were afloat upon that summer sea. 
Their boat glided along as it pleased, with 
a little white sail to catch the little air that 
was blowing; and kind fortune watched 
over the voyage to see that no harm came 
—kind fortune, or some of the younger 
angels who watch over true lovers, for 
the captain of the little craft gave but 
small attention to the helm. Fortunately, 
the sea was broad, and they were out of 
the way of the many vessels issuing from 
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the Thames, the sight of which as they 
floated downward, with white sails wooing 
the breeze, or even with fussy paddle 
wheels or creaking screw which ‘defied it, 
added, as far as sight could add, a certain 
additional charm to the blessedness of 
these two. They were like emblems of 
the race afloat upon that soft brightness 
at the edge of ocean, tempting the wind 
should it rise, tempting the waves should 
any storm caprice seize them to toss the 
unwary dreamers into peril, but heeding 
nothing, taking the sweet calm and the 
delight of peaceful nature for granted, and 
making everything subsidiary to their hap- 
piness. Neverhad the young man known 
such a soft climax of happiness; never 
had the young girl received out of the 
stepdame hands of Life, so bare and spare 
to her hitherto, anything at all resem- 
bling this hour. It was the first taste of 
the elixir and cordial which makes the 
fainting live, and transforms all heaven 
and earth to the young. Happiness! we 
can all live without it, and most of us man- 
age to do so very fairly; but when it 
comes, what a change it makes! Agnes 
had never known that penetrating, exqui- 
site touch from heaven, which transcends 
all vulgar things. Since she had been a 
child, happy without knowing why, the 
conditions of life had not been sweet to 
her — flat and dreary and dull, and with- 
out fellowship had been most of those 
youthful days which are so much longer 
than days ever are afterwards. But now! 
the flat preface had surely been designed 
by heaven on purpose to throw up into 
fuller loveliness this day of days. Had 
any one ever been so happy before? with 
the sun, and the sea, and the soft air, and 
nature, tender mother, all smiling, caress- 
ing, he!ping, as if there was any need to 
help! as if the chief fact of all was not 
enough to make the dullest skies and 
greyest space resplendent. Agnes felt 
herself the spoiled child of heaven. 
She looked up into the wonderful blue 
above, tears coming to her eyes and 
thanks into her heart. Was it not the 
hand of God that had turned all her life 
into joy and brightness — what else? when 
she had not been serving him as she 
ought. But that was heaven’s celestial 
way; and oh with what fervor of grateful 
love, with what devotion and tender zeal 
of thanksgiving would not she serve him 
now! “Yes,” she said, when Oswald dis- 
played before her his pictures of happi- 
ness, and told where he would take her, 
how they should live, with what beauti- 
ful surroundings, amid what pleasures and 





sweetness and delight. “Yes!” It was 
all a dream of impossible blessedness sure 
to come true; “ but we must still think of 
the poor,” she said, looking at him with 
those sweetest tears in her eyes. He 
called her all kinds of heavenly namés in 
the admiration of his young love — “ an- 
gel,” as all lovers call al! beloveds; and 
both of them felt a touch of tender good- 
ness in them in addition to every other 
blessedness. Yes! they would think of 
the poor; they would help all who wanted 
help; they would be tender, very tender, 
of the unhappy. Were there, indeed, still 
unhappy people in the world? with what 
awe of reverent pity these two thought of 
them, would have succored them, served 
them on their own knees! This thought 
served to give a kind of consecration to 
their own height of visionary joy. 

And yet there was one little thing that 
disturbed them both, which was no less 
and no more than the cap and poke bon- 
net which Agnes wore. She took them 
off as they floated along, and threw a 
white handkerchief over her head, which 
made her look more like a Perugino than 
ever; and then Oswald produced out of 
his pocket a letter-case which he was in 
the habit of carrying about with him, full 
of verses and scraps of composition, and 
read to her the lines which he had gone 
over so often: — 


From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung 
Fair face! 


With what a glow of happy yet sub- 
dued brightness the fair face was illumi- 
nated as he read! Agnes, who never had 
written a line, had a far more poetical mind 
than he had, who span them by the mile. 
Some mysterious tide seemed to rise in 
her veins as the words fell on her ears. 
It was all poetry, —the situation, the 
scene, the voice, the wonderful incredible 
joy that had come to her beyond all ex- 
pectation. She sat as in a dream, but it 
was a dream that was true; and the sun- 
shiny sea stretched round them, and the 
soft air caressed them, and the soft ripples 
of water tinkled against the boat with sil- 
very, delicious sound, and the sky, unfath- 
omable, awful, yet lovely, stretched over 
them. They were alone, absolutely free 
from all interruption, and the charmed 
hours flew. Oswald had provisioned the 
boat as he could, while she went to say 
good-bye to her little charge, and to an- 
nounce her intention of returning early to 
town. Agnes had eluded the kind sisters, 
making a guilty pretence of having no time 
to see them. It was wrong, and a sense 
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of guilt was in her heart; but the tempta- 
tibn was so great. He was her betrothed; 
there was no real wrong in these few 
sweet hours together ; and‘he had pleaded 
so anxiously, and would have been so un- 
happy, so much disappointed, had she 
refused him. So nature won the day, as 
nature does so often, and this was the 
result. ‘They ate a celestial meal together, 
biscuits and a little wine, which even in 
the happiness of the moment Oswald rec- 
ognized as bad. They had floated out to 
the horn of the bay, and there lay moving 
softly with the gentle lapping of the water, 
wishing for no more, too happy in the 
moment to desire any change. 

At last, however, the sunset became too 
apparent, attracting their notice with its 
low lines of gold that came into their very 
eyes, low as they were upon the surface 
of the sea. Agnes had no watch, and Os- 
wald would not look at his. “There is 
plenty of time,” he said; “we shall get 
our train, too soon: let us have as much 
of this as we can ;” and Agnes assented 
timidly. “So long as we make sure of 
our train.” “ Perhaps there may never be 
such a day again,” she added softly, under 
her breath. 

“Better days, darling— hundreds of 
them,” he said, and then looking at her, 
began to repeat softly poetry which was 


very different from his own : — 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration; the bright sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea. 


These words hushed them, their pulses 
being toned to all manner of fantasies. 
The poetry was more real than the even- 
ing, and the evening more real than any 
thing in earth besides. And thus time 
glided, and the water rippled, and the sun 
went down, and the evening melted away. 

“Tam afraid we must get in now,” he 
said, with a start, waking up. The long 
summer evening had just begun to wane, 
the first shadow coming into it from the 
east. Still all was bright, a high festival 
of color where the sunset had been, over 
the glowing sea towards the west; but 
from the land the first chill of grey was 
already afloat, that told the approach of 
night. There was very little wind, but 
that was dead against their return, and so 
when Oswald took to the oars was the tide, 
which swept him round the horn of the 
bay with a special force of suction which 
he was not acquainted with. “ All right,” 
he said, “don’t look frightened ; we’ll let 
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ourselves drift past with the tide, and then 
run into the next little place. It is always 
a stopping train, and don’t you remember 
we passed all those villages coming 
down?” 

“ But we did not stop,” cried Agnes, 
dismayed. 

‘“‘ The last train stops everywhere,” said 
the young man; “youare notcold? Put 
your cloak round you; and, ah, yes, the 
bonnet must go on again. I shall always 
love the bonnet. Yes, you shall keep one 
in your wardrobe, always; there is noth- 
ing like it. ‘The holy time is quiet as a 
nun 92? 

“Oh,” she said, “ please do not think of 
anything but to get back; if we should 
miss our train ” 

“Is not this worth even missing a 
train?” he said, still looking at her. He 
was rowing indeed, and at last the boat 
was making way; but what did he care? 
He was too happy to think about a train. 
But then, heaven help her, what was to 
become of Her if this train was missed? 
Her face grew pale, then crimson, with 
the terrible thought. 

“Oh, please, please! do not delay; yes, 
it has been delightful; but my train! 
What should I do? What would they 
say? Qh, for heaven’s sake —for pity’s 
sake !” 

“If you said for love’s sake —for your 
sake, Agnes 

“Ah, I do!” she said, clasping her 
hands ; and he looked at her smiling, with 
eyes she could scarcely meet. He rowed, 
it is true — yes, rowed at last with a little 
energy; but still smiled and talked, and 
would not see the anxiety that began to 
devour her. What was it to him? But 
to her! She looked at him with beseech- 
ing eyes. 

“Yes, darling,” he said, “yes, sweet; 
yes, my own!” and laughed, and looked, 
and made her face glow with his tender 
eyes. It was like throwing sugarplums to 
some One who was drowning. But Agnes 
was too much in love herself to be able to 
realize that this was not the best way of 
loving. It was very sweet, though it was 
almost cruel. How quickly the dusk 
seemed to steal on! The color faded 
away bit by bit from the sky, the blue 
went out of the water, the wind grew a 
little chill—or was it only anxiety and 
terror that made her chill? She began to 
forget everything; what had happened, 
and even /zm, in her anxiety to get to the 
shore. Her brain began to swim. What 
would become of her? what would they 
say? Oswald was half affronted at last 
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by her anxiety and silence, and swept 
pe Me with long vigorous strokes that 
vindicated his character as an oarsman. 
Agnes sprang from the boat, almost neg- 
lecting his offered hand, when at last it 
grated upon the beach. 

“T will run to the station,” she cried, 
stumbling over the shingle, her heart 
beating, and dread in her soul. The 
train! the train! that was all she thought 
of ; and oh, what would be thought of her ? 
what had she been doing? She rushed 
along through the darkness, scarcely see- 
ing where she went. Oswald had to stay 
behind, fuming, to settle about the boat, 
and engage some one to take it back. He 
overtook her only as she got to the station. 
A train was there just ready to start, about 
which he received rather unsatisfactor 
information; but she had seated herself 
in the dark corner of a second-class car- 
riage before he got up to her. After a 
moment’s pause he seated himself by her 
side. It was better, perhaps, at least to 
getas far on as they could —to get out 
of the village, which was quite near enough 
to the convalescent home to permit of 
gossip reaching that place; and by this 
time’ Oswald was as self-reproachful as 
could be desired. He went and sat down 
beside her, penitent. It was no trouble to 
him to take the blame on himself at any 
time, and Oswald, who had been subject 
to much mild blame all his life, though he 
had never done anything very wicked, 
knew that to take it upon yourself was to 
disarm your adversaries. He adopted this 
facile and touching method of self-defence. 

“What a brute I am!” he said; “can 
you ever forgive me? to have risked your 
comfort, my darling, for pleasure to my- 
self !” 

“Oh no,” she said, putting her hand 
timidly into his, which was held out for it. 
It seemed clear at once to Agnes that it 
was her fault. 

“ But yes,” he said. “I ought to have 
been more thoughtful. Ah, forgive me, 
dearest! think what the temptation was. 
I have never had you to myself before. 
The day was too sweet to end; I was too 
happy; but I should have thought of -you.” 

There was in this a subtle suggestion 
that she on her side had not been so hap- 
py — the delicatest shade of reproach — 
which Agnes could not bear. 

“Oh, do not say so,” she said, “as if I 
had not been—happy too.” And then 
they were both silent, clasping each other’s 
hands. “And we have not missed it after 
all,” she added a moment after, with a 
quaver in her voice. 





Oswald kept silence with a horrible 
misgiving. He knew, though she did not, 
that this was not the train she thought, 
and for once he was sincerely shocked 
and alarmed by the position he found 
himself in. All the way along, as the car- 
riage rolled through the darkening twi- 
light at a pace which seemed slow and 
tedious to travellers accustomed to express 
speed, he was trying to turn over in his 
mind the best thing to do, looking at her 
returning confidence and ease with a sense 
of guilt and horrible anticipations. What 
was to be done? There was a hope that 
a train which must pass the junction 
might be stopped by signal if this lum- 
bering little branch would only push on 
its feeble engine fast enough. But if not 
—— The perspiration came to his fore- 
head in great drops. He had never be- 
fore in his life been so confronted by the 
results of his own foolishness. He ought 
to have attended to all the symptoms of 
the waning afternoon; he ought to have 
listened to her appeal; he ought to have 
thought of something else than the pleas- 
ure of the moment, and a little lengthen- 
ing out of the delightful day. Heretofore 
some happy chapter of accidents had 
always delivered Oswald from the penalty 
of his misdoings, or at the worst it had 
only been himself whom he had injured. 
But now the creature dearest to him in 
the world — the one whom he had chosen 
out of the world — was she to suffer for 
his foolishness? All that was manly in 
him was roused by the emergency. It 
may be supposed he was not a very enter- 
taining companion during the long three 
quarters of an hour which it took them to 
reach the junction. It was almost dark, 
the soft dark of a summer night, when 
they were landed upon the desolate little 
platform, the sole travellers. One or two 
languid porters about were evidently wait- 
ing with impatience till this last disturber 
of their repose was cleared away. The 
day, which had been so deliciously fresh 
and sweet on the water, had been very 
hot inland, and the world in general was 
languid and anxious to be quite still and 
at rest. 

“Wait here till I go and inquire,” he 
said, depositing Agnes upon a seat. To 
be so far on her journey quieted her. She 
ceased to be anxious, supposing that the 
arrival of the other train was a simple mat- 
ter of a few minutes’ delay, and her mind 
floated back to the wonderful day just 
over, and to all the changes it would make 
in her life. She must tell Sister Mary 
Jane at once, who might shake her head 
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perhaps, but who would be pleased, Agnes 
thought, having long since assured her 
that she had no “vocation.” And she 
must go home to the rectory, and make 
all known there, where, Agnes felt, there 
would be no great objection to parting 
with her, though her heart recoiled a little 
before all the questions, of what she 
thought a “worldly” description, that 
would be asked. She thought, as girls 
of aromantic turn often do, that all the 
fuss of marriage would be odious, and 
wished she could steal away quietly, and 
see nobody till all was over. How 
sweet that would be, she thought! with- 
' out any “fuss,” without the congratula- 
tions, the visits, the curiosity, the discus- 
sions about dress —all the vulgarities of 
the time. She sat in the corner where 
Oswald had placed her, running over all 
this prospect in her mind, at ease, though 
her heart was beating still with all that 
had just been, and all that must so soon 
be, for she must tell the sisters to-night, 
and to-morrow probably she would have 
to go home. Thus Agnes mused, not 
sorry to rest, but wondering a little why 
Oswald was so long away, and why there 
were no preparations for the train. 

He came up to her in another minute 
so pale that even through the dark and 
dimness the girl was startled. “Is there 
an accident?” she cried. He seized her 
hand, and drawing it through his arm, led 
her away hastily beyond the gaze of the 
porters. “Oh, my darling!” he cried, 
“oh, Agnes, what will you say to me? 
It is my fault, and what can I do to mend 
it? The train has gone.” 

She gave a frightened cry, and drew her 
arm from his: then looked wildly up and 
down the lines of iron way, clasping her 
hands with a look first of unbelief, then of 
despair, that went to his heart. “Is it 
true? It cannot be true. Oh, what shall 
I do — what shall I do?” she cried. 

And then, indeed, the whole horror of 
the position burst upon Oswald. A young 
woman —a young lady —in her peculiar 
dress remarked by everybody, left alone 
with him at a railway junction, night falling, 
no one to help them within reach, and no 
possibility, till the morning, of going either 
one way or the other, back to the sisters 
at Limpet Bay, or to the “house” in Lon- 
don, or to her own home where expla- 
nations could be made. It was nothing 
for him—that and a hundred escapades 
much worse than that would be forgiven 
to Oswald. But for her, what calamity 
worse than death, what horror of evil- 
speaking, was involved! He was more to 





be pitied than she was at the moment, for 
he saw all that was to be feared witha 
clearer vision than hers, and felt that it 
was all his doing. His Perugino, his 
angel, his bride, his (all, in one word) 
Agnes, to be thus exposed to the world’s 
jeers by him! The moment was bad 
enough for her, realizing as she did the 
painful interview at the “house,” and more 
still, the scolding and suspicions of her 
mother, to whom all must be told in her 
turn; and not knowing what she could do 
for the moment, save sit there all through 
the night until the first morning train should 
come. But it was harder upon him, who 
was more acquainted with the ignoble part 
of the world than Agnes, and knew what 
people might say. She went away from him, 
trembling and crying, and sitting down 
once more on the rude bench, covered her 
face with her hands. What was she to 
do? As for Oswald, though it was (as he 
had just said a hundred times over) the 
happiest day of his life, this was perhaps 
the most terrible moment; for the ques- 
tion what he was to do was almost more 
difficult than for Agnes, since all the 
guilt was his. 

At last he went to her and stood by her, 
grown timid, touching her shoulder softly 
with his hand. “Let me speak to you,” 
he said. ‘Agnes —see, we are both in 
the same trouble, and I worse than you, 
for it is my fault. Darling, look here, you 
are going to marry me, anyhow, sooner 
or later. Why should not it be sooner, 
Agnes? Let me take you down to the 
inn and settle you comfortably — well, as 
comfortably as can be in this terrible 
scrape we have got into,” he went on, his 
heart lightening a little as he saw that she 
listened to him, and encouraged even by 
the shake of her head at his suggestion, 
which she was too bewildered to under- 
stand at first. “Hush, dearest; hear me 
out. Then I will go up to town, and — get 
a license.” 

“ No, no, no,” she said once more, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. 

“Think a moment, darling. That is 
how it would end, anyhow. Well, it might 
be banns,” said Oswald, gradually coming 
to the surface again, feeling his heart rise 
and a furtive smile come to his lips. 
“ Think, only. In a week or two, in a 
month or two, this is what would happen, 
with nothing but fuss, and bother, and sep- 
aration, and ceremony between. Agnes! 
oh, I know you are not just a girl like so 
many, that care for these foolish things, 
that like a fine wedding and all the folly of 
it. I will take you to the woman of the 
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inn, and put you in her care —and I will 
bring my mother if you please 25 

“No, no,” she cried. “ Your mother! 
Oh, she must not hear, must not see me 
like this.” 

“But it is all my fault. Agnes, the 
license is far the shortest way. We will 
go quietly up to town and be married, and 
then what can any one say tous? They 
may say we have beensilly. For my part, 
I think it is the wisest, by far the most 
sensible thing that any one could do,” 
said Oswald, getting up and up to his 
natural level of lightheartedness. Agnes 
seemed to feel her own heart sinking lower 
and lower as he spoke; but what was she 
to do? 

“ There’s an inn in the village, sir, that 
is clean and respectable,” said the station- 
master, coming up. “And I’m sorry to 
disturb you, and sorry for what’s hap- 
pened, but you can’t keep the lady sitting 
out here; and the night’s getting a bit 
chilly, for the dew is heavy after such a 
day. And we’re going to shut up,” the 
man added, becoming imperative, as it 
were, in this postscript. Oswald asked 
when the first train stopped in the morn- 
ing, while Agnes rose and stood by, her 
whole frame throbbing and thrilling. She 
whose life had been so calm and still, with 
never a shock or startling incident in it, no 
emergencies tocall out her judgment, how 
was she to know now how to act in this 
terrible crisis which had come unexpected, 
without a moment’s preparation, into her 
life ? 





CHAPTER XL. 
TWO — PARTED. 


TuIs early summer had been a time of 
little pleasure to any one in the square. 
Everything had seemed to go wrong from 
the day Miss Cherry went dolefully away, 
crying with wonder and disappointment to 
think that her darling should have been 
so unkind to her, and her brother fallen so 
completely out of her influence. Very 
hopefully she had come, prepared to do 
her duty, and sure at least of Cara’s sweet 
society and comfort, but as she drove 
away from the door Miss Cherry felt that 
this society was over forever. She had 
trusted in “the child ” from Cara’s earliest 
days —and now the child shut up her 
heart, and would not, even after all she 
had seen with her own eyes, confide in 
her. She saw now how it was going to 
be. James would marry “that woman,” — 
which was the bitter name by which gen- 
tle Miss Cherry, so full of kindly charity, 





had been driven by suspicion to call Mrs. 
Meredith,— and Cara would fall away 
from her own relations, and estrangement 
and doubt would take the place of affec- 
tion. “Oh, that we had never seen 
them!” Miss Cherry said to herself, mean- 
ing the Meredith family generally — that 
“elderly siren” who had bewitched James, 
and that harum-scarum son who had per- 
suaded Cara to bind herself to him without 
telling her nearest relations. For Edward 
Miss Cherry had a certain kindness. He 
had been very kind—he had behaved as 
young men used to do (she thought), as 
was ‘becoming and respectful—and he 
too had been disappointed and wounded 
by the strange secrecy of the young pair, 
who had no motive to make them so 
desirous of concealing their engagement. 
Why should they conceal it? This was 
the most provoking, the most exasperating 
feature of all; there was no reason for 
concealment — the parents on either side 
would have been willing enough — no one 
would have thrown any obstacles in their 
way. Why had they made a mystery of 
it? And James?— Miss Cherry went 
down to the country with a sad heart. 
But it pained her infinitely to answer those 
questions which Miss Charity insisted 
upon having replies to. She could cen- 
sure them herself in the recesses of her 
own bosom, but to hear others find fault 
with them was more than Miss Cherry 
could bear. 

“ You see I have got well without you,” 
Miss Charity said. “I hope you have 
done as well for James and his daughter, 
Cherry, as nature, without any assistance, 
has done for me.” 

“Oh, they are very well, thank you,” 
said Miss Cherry, with a tremor.. “Cara 
has a headache sometimes ; but all girls 
have headaches — and as for James, he is 
in perfect health.” 

“I was not thinking of his health. Is 
all safe about the other matter?” 

“You know, her husband died,” said 
Miss Cherry, somewhat dreamily. 

“ What has that to do with it? A wom- 
an without a husband has just as much 
need to be circumspect as a woman with 
one. What are you insinuating, Cherry? 
I don’t understand you to-day?” 

“ Why should I insinuate—and what 
can I say? James was going away, be- 
cause he could not make up tis mind to 
give up going to her; but now —he means 
to stay.’ 

“So that is it!” said Miss Charity. 
She was not quite decorous in all her ways, 
but took the privilege of her age, and often 
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shocked her more scrupulous niece. She 
uttered a sound which was not unlike 
a low whistle of mingled astonishment 
and amusement. “So that is what it is! 
These men with broken hearts are zacroy- 
able, Cherry. And will she have him, I 
wonder ?” 

“Have him?” Miss Cherry echoed, 
with something which from her gentle lips 
was like scorn. She was over-severe in 
this case as naturally as in other cases she 
was over-charitable. “She had not seen 
her husband for I don’t know how many 
years —there cannot be any very great 
grief on his account. And James goes 
there — every night.” 

“Ah! but I wonder if they'll care to 
marry,” said the old lady; “that’s dif- 
ferent — I should think they would prefer 
not to marry ——” 

“ Aunt Charity! James may be weak 
but he is not wicked. He would not do 
such a thing ‘i 

“ You are a little old maid, and you 
don’t know anything about it,” cried Miss 
Charity, peremptorily. She was an old 
maid herself, to speak by the book, but 
she thought she did understand. Miss 
Cherry said nothing of her other trouble. 
She went and got her knitting meekly, 
and settled down in the old way as if she 
had never left the Hill. Well! it was 
home, and this was her natural life, but 
when her old aunt, who was now quite 
strong again, went briskly out to the gar- 
den to look after the flowers and her gar- 
dener, Miss Cherry let her hands fall into 
her lap, and felt the stillness penetrate to 
her soul. The troubles of the square, the 
commotions and displeasures, Cara who 
would not open her heart, saucy Oswald 
who smiled in her face and defied her, 
poor Edward with his disappointment, 
and even James, who according to all -ap- 
pearance was going to marry again, — 
how angry she had been with them! how 
she had felt their different faults, crying 
to herself bitterly over them, and yet 
how she missed them! That was life; 
this, this — was home, which was quite a 
different thing. It was very wicked of 
her, very. ungrateful to God who had given 
her such a lovely house, such a good kind 
aunt, nobody to trouble or disturb her ; 
very ungrateful, very wicked. Had she 
not everything that heart could desire? 
and peace and quiet to enjoy it. Miss 
Cherry acknowledged all this —and cried. 
How still it was! nothing moving, nothing 
happening — and yet, ungrateful woman, 
to be so well off and not to appreciate it! 
What could she wish for more ?— indeed, 
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Mrs. Burchell thought that she had a 
great deal too much, and that it was sinful 
for an unmarried woman without a family 
to be so well off as Miss Cherry was. 
Meantime Cara, left alone in the square, 
fell into all the melancholy of her begin- 
ning. Oswald still came to see her from 
time to time in the morning, confiding to 
her all the steps of his progress, and re- 
ceiving sometimes her sympathy, some- 
times reproof, sometimes what they both 
called “advice.” Though she had very 
good cause to be angry with him, yet it 
was very difficult to be angry with Oswald; 
for though he was so self-regarding, he 
was too light-hearted to be stigmatized 
with the harsher quality of selfishness. It 
came to the same thing often, but yet the 
name seemed too harsh. And he was 
Cara’s only friend. She had not had time 
to form many acquaintanceships, and she 
was too shy to go by herself to return the 
calls, or even to accept the invitations of 
the people she did know. How was she 
to go anywhere? Her father took no 
interest, asked no questions —and Mrs. 
Meredith was no longer the confidant of 
everything that happened, to arrange all 
for her. Therefore she refused the invi- 
tations, and shrank more and more into 
her corner. Between her and Mrs. Mere- 
dith a great gulf had risen. Who had 
caused it or what had caused it no one 
could tell; but there it lay, separating 
them, causing embarrassment when they 
met, and driving them daily further and 
further apart. Mrs. Meredith was angry 
with Cara as Miss Cherry was. She saw 
no sense, no meaning, in the concealment 
which she too believed in; and it had 
done a positive wrong to Edward, who 
never, she felt sure, would have permitted 
himself to go so far had the position been 
definitely settled. Edward had resumed 
his work with greater energy than ever. 
He was going forward now for his final 
examination, after which very little inter- 
val was left. His mother could not think 
of it without tears. One of her two boys 
was thus lost to her — the half of her for- 
tune so to speak, and more than the half, 
for Edward had gradually assumed all the 
kindly offices which Oswald had been too 
much self-occupied to undertake — and it 
was all Cara’s fault. Thus they blamed 
each other, not saying a word except in 
their own hearts —as women will do, I 
suppose, till the end of time. Mrs. Mere- 
dith would have allowed, had you pressed 
her, that Oswald too was wrong; but in 
her heart she never thought of his fault, 
only of Cara’s. It was Cara who had 
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done it; a little frankness on her part, 
natural confidence in one who was to be 
her mother, and who was so willing (Mrs. 
Meredith said to herself with genuine feel- 
ing) to accept that office, and care for the 
child and her comforts — how much evil 
might have been avoided had Cara pos- 
sessed this quality, so winning in young 
people! Then Oswald would have been 
drawn closer to, instead of separated as he 
now seemed from, his family — then Ed- 
ward would have checked himself in time, 
and his thoughts would have travelled in 
some other direction. All Cara’s fault! 
With a real ache in her heart at the thought 
of the mischief done, this was what the 
elder woman thought. So that when Cara 
withdrew, wounded, and sad, and angry at 
the position in which she found herself, 
Mrs. Meredith made no effort to call her 
from her retirement. She was full of 
many reflections and questions of her own 
—and surely it was the part of the chil- 
dren to inform her of everything, to seek 
her consent, to conciliate her, not hers to 
do all this to them. 

As for Edward he went no more to the 
house in which he had spent so many 
happy hours. Looking back at them now, 
how happy they seemed! No cloud 
seemed to have been on his sky when he 
sat there by the light of Cara’s lamp, read- 


ing to her, seeing her through all his read- 
ing, feeling the charm of her presence. In 
reality they had been full of very mingled 
pleasure, and often the bitterness involved 
had overbalanced the sweetness; but he 
did not remember that now that they were 
past — they seemed to have been all hap- 


piness, a happiness lost forever. He 
made up for the loss, which seemed to 
have impoverished his whole life, by work. 
Fortunately he had lost ground which had 
to be recovered now, if he was to carry 
out his original intention about India, 
and he gave himself up to this with some- 
thing like passion. All the evening 
through, in those hours which he used to 
spend with Cara, he worked, deadening 
himself, stupefying himself with this like 
a narcotic, exciting his brain to take the 
part of a counter-irritant against his heart. 
Now and then if the poor young fellow 
paused for a moment, a sudden softness 
would steal over him, a recollection of the 
room next door with Miss Cherry count- 
ing her stitches on the other side of the 
fire, and the soft rose-reflection on Cara’s 
white dress. How could he defend him- 
self against these remembrances? All at 
once, while his eyes were fixed on his 
book, this scene would come before him, 
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and lines of exasperating verse would 
tingle through him, reminding him of 
Elaine, and how she “ loved him with that 
love that was her doom.” Thus some 
malicious spirit played upon the boy. 

I loved you and my love had no return, 

And therefore my true love has been my death, 


No, he thought with a faint half-smile, it 
would not be his death. If such things 
happened once they did not happen now. 
It was not so easy to die. A man had 
got to live and make the best of it—to 
forget what was so near to him, yet so 
unattainable, and fix his thoughts on law- 
cases instead. This was the modern form 
of tragedy. To go and work, and to live, 
and do as other men did—yet never be 
as other men. Who does not know the 
poignant yet sweet misery that is in that 
thought: never to be as other men, to 
carry the wound all through one’s life, 
to be struck with a delicate arrow which 
should vibrate in the wound forever! 
And then with renewed zeal he would 
plunge into his work. What notes he 
made, what reports he drew out, digests 
of the dreariest books, accounts of the 
dullest trials! I think he liked the dullest 
best; anything that was interesting, any- 
thing that had any humanity in it, seemed 
by some strange by-path or other to take 
him back to Cara. Poor boy! and then 
when it suddenly occurred to him that 
Cara was alone on the other side of the 
wall, the book would fall out of his hand 
or the pen from his fingers. She was 
alone as he was alone. Oswald, who 
ought to bear her company, was away 
somewhere following his own fancies, 
her aunt was gone, and her father was 
here. Then Edward trembled in mind 
and in body, under the force of the tempta- 
tion to go to her, to cheer her, whatever 
might happen to him. He seemed to see 
her, lonely ina corner. She had not even 
work to do as he had, to force her from 
herself. How the poor boy’s heart would 
beat! but then—if she were his he 
knew he would not fear solitude, nor dis- 
like having nothing to do; to think of 
her would keep him happy; and perhaps 
if she loved Oswald as Edward loved her 
—this thought stung him back to his 
work again with greater energy than ever. 
Most likely she loved her solitude, which 
was sweet with recollections. Then there 
would break through all his law and all 
his labour a violent hot pulse of resent- 
ment. For Oswald’s sake!— who went 
wandering about, gay and light-hearted, 
from club to club, Eom dinner to dinner, 
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and had not so much gratitude, so much 
decency, as to give one evening out of a 
dozen to her! 

But Cara, as the reader knows, had not 
the consolation with which Edward cred- 
ited her. Happiness of all kinds she 
thought had deserted her forever. There 
was not even a fire to keep her company, 
to make her an imitation of a companion. 
If one could choose the time to be un- 
happy it would be always best in winter, 
when one can cower over the glow of the 
fire, and get some comfort out of the 
warmth. It was like stealing away her 
last friend from her to take away her fire. 
When she sat in her usual place the dark 
fireplace seemed to glare at her like a kind 
of grave. And when she sat at the win- 
dow, all the evening lights got into her 
eyes and drew tears, so sweet were they 
and wistful, even though it was but a Lon- 
don sky. Cara had once read a foolish 
little poem somewhere, in which the twi- 
light was embodied in the form of a poor 
girl looking stealthily in at the open win- 
dows, to look for her lost lover, and sigh- 
ing when she could not find him. At her 
age allegory is still beautiful, and the 
very dimness shadowed into visionary 
form about her, looking for something — 
for what? for happiness, that was lost and 
could not be found again, never could be 
found. She did not think any longer, as 
she had done at first with a half-supersti- 
tious tremor, of her mother who might be 
about, looking at her with anxious spiritual 
eyes, unable tq make herself known. It 
was a lower level of thought upon which 
the girl had fallen — she had strayed from 
the high visionary ground, and had begun 
to think of herself. She wanted some one 
near, some voice, some touch, some soft 
words breaking the stillness; but these 
sweetnesses were not for her. By turns 
she too would study like Edward; but 
then she had no occasion to study, there 
was no bond of duty upon her. She read 
“Elaine” over again, poring over her 
book in the twilight, which was a con- 
genial light to read by, and the same 
words which pursued Edward went thrill- 
ing through her also like the note of a 
nightingale floating through the dark — 
“Loved him with that love that was her 
fate” — but how fortune favored Elaine! 
what an end was hers! whereas there was 
nothing wonderful about poor little Cara, 
only a foolish mistake which she could not 
set right, which nobody cared enough 
about her to set right, and which must 
mar her whole life without remedy. The 
house was quite still, as it had been before 





Miss Cherry came, but worse than that, 
for then there was no imbroglio, no web 
of falsehood about her poor little feet. 
Things had grown worse and worse for 
her as the days went on. She wrote 
little formal letters to the Hill saying that 
she and papa were quite well. She went 
out to take a walk every day with nurse, 
and according to the orders of that author- 
ity. She asked cook what there was to 
be for dinner, and agreed to it whatever it 
was. She made her father’s coffee in the 
morning, and was very quiet, never dis- 
turbing him, saying yes or no, when he 
asked her any question, and sat at the 
other end of the table when he dined at 
home. He thought she was a very good 
little girl—not so clever as he had ex- 
pected, but children so often grow up 
different from their promise —a very 
good little girl of the old-fashioned type, 
made to be seen and not heard. He had 
never been used to her, and did not 
require his child to sympathize with him 
or amuse him as some men do, and his 
mind was full of other things. It did 
occur to him as the summer went on that 
she was pale—‘“I think you ought to see 
Maxwell, Cara,” he said; “you are look- 
ing very colorless; write a little note, and 
ask him to come to put you to rights.” 

“TI am quite well, papa; I don’t want 
Mr. Maxwell, or any one.” 

“Well, if you are sure —but you look 
pale; I will speak to Mrs. Meredith, and 
see what she thinks.” Cara felt a sensa- 
tion of anger at this suggestion. She 
denied again with much earnestness that 
there was anything the matter with her, 
and though the heat of her reply almost 
roused her father to real consideration, it 
did not after all go quite so far as that. 
He went to his library, and she to her 
drawing-room. The morning was_ the 
cheerful time of her day. It was the hour 
for Oswald, who came in quite pleasantly 
excited, and told her of the expedition he 
was going to make into the country on the 
chance of having an interview and expla- 
nation withhis Agnes. Cara thought this 
was a very good thing todo. “ She ought 
to know exactly what you feel about her,” 
she said; “and oh, Oswald, you ought to 
tell everybody, and make an end of all 
these mysteries.” 

“ That is one word for her and two for 
yourself, Cara,” he said, laughing; “ you 
want to be free of me. But no, wait just 
a little longer. Look here, I will send you 
the ‘Vita Nuova, and there you will see 
that Dante had a screen to keep people 
from suspecting that it was Beatrice.” 

















“T will not be your screen,” said Cara 
with energy; “it is wicked of you to 
speak so. ; 

“Why, it is in the ‘Vita Nuova’”! said 
Oswald, with indignant innocence; “ but 
never mind, it will be over directly; and 
you shall come and see her, and help us. 
My mother must come too.” 

“JT am glad of that. I am sure that 
Mrs. Meredith would go to-day if you 
were to ask her.” 

“Not to-day—let us get our holiday 
first. I want to see her blush and her 
surprise as she sees me, but after that 
you shall see how good and reasonable 
and correct I shall be.” 

He went away smiling. It was June, 
and the very atmosphere wis a delight. 
He had brightened Cara for the moment, 
and she stepped out upon the balcony and 
breathed the sweet air, which was sweet 
even there. Oswald thought she was 
looking after him as he walked away, and 
was flattered by Cara’s affection — and 
other people thought so too. As she 
looked down into the square she caught 
the eyes of Edward who had just come 
out, and who took it for granted that this 
was a little overflowing of tenderness on 
her part, a demonstration of happy love. 
He looked up at her almost sternly she 
thought, but he did not mean it so. He 
had grown pale and very serious these 
last few weeks. And he took off his hat 
to her without a word. Cara went in 
again as if she had received a blow. She 
covered her face with her hands and cried. 
Oh, if it really was in the “Vita Nuova”! 
Cara hoped the lady who was the screen 
for Beatrice did not feel it as she did — 
and what did it matter? that lady, who- 
ever she was, must have been dead for 
hundreds of years. But she was alive, 
and this falsehood embittered her whole 
life. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
TWO—TO BE ONE. 


JAMES BERESFORD was full of pertur- 
bation and troubled thoughts as well as 
his child. The romance of middle age is 
more difficult to manage than that of 
youth. Itis less simple, less sure of its 
own aim; indeed, it has so often no aim 
at all, but cherishes itself for itself dis- 
interestedly, as youthful sentiment never 
does. The death of Mr. Meredith had 
exercised a great, but at first undefined, 
influence on Mr. Beresford’s affairs. He 
was as good as told by everybody that there 
was now no reason for putting restrictions 
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upon his friendship and intercourse with 
Mrs. Meredith, a thing which had been 
demanded of him as his duty a little while 
before ; and he had accepted this assur- 
ance as an immediate relief, and had glad- 
ly fallen back into the old habits in which 
had lain so much of the comfort of his 
life. And he could not have left his 
friend, who had been so much to him in 
his trouble at this moment of distress for 
her. But there was something in the air 
which made him conscious of a change. 
He could not tell what it was; no one 
said anything to him; his own feelings 
were unaltered; and yet it was not the 
same. He evaded making any inquiry 
with himself into what had happened for 
some time; but the question was not to 
be evaded forever; and gradually he 
gleaned from all sides, from looks and 
significant words, and a hundred little 
unexpressed hints, that there was but 
one thing expected by everybody, and that 
was, with all the speed consistent with 
decency, a marriage between himself and 
his neighbor. Everybody took it for 
granted that the death of her husband 
was “a special providence ” to make two 
good people happy; and that poor Mr. 
Meredith (though probably he had no 
such benevolent intention) could not have 
done a kinder thing than to take himself 
out of the way at this particular moment. 
There was not one of their mutual friends 
who did not think so; no one blamed the 
pair, whose friendship was supposed to 
have fallen into “a warmer feeling ” in the 
most innocent way, without any intention 
of theirs, and who were ready to make 
the necessary sacrifice to propriety as soon 
as they found it out. What so natural as 
that this should have happened? An at- 
tractive and charming woman left in the 
position of a widow, year after year, by 
her uncongenial husband, and an intellec- 
tual, accomplished man, left alone in the 
prime of life, to whom in kindness she 
had opened her doors. Some people had 
shaken their heads, but everybody allowed 
that there was but one end to such an inti- 
macy. And it was very seldom that any- 
thing so convenient happened in the world 
as the death of the husband so absolutely 
in the nick of time. Of course what 
would happen now was clear to the mean- 
est apprehension. Probably being, as 
they were, excellent people both, and full 
of good feeling, they would wait the full 
year and show “every respect” to the 
dead man who had been so considerate 
of them; but that, at that or an earlier 
period, Mrs. Meredith would become Mrs. 
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Beresford, was a thing that every one felt 
convinced of, as sure as if it had already 
taken place. 

It would be difficult to tell how this gen- 
eral conviction forced itself upon James 
Beresford’s mind. The efforts which had 
to be made to send him away awoke him 
to a startled sense that his intimacy with 
his neighbor was regarded by his friends 
under a strange and uncomfortable light; 
and he had yielded to their efforts with 
no small agitation on his own part, and a 
sense of pain and desolation which made 
him ask himself whether they were right. 
Probably had he gone away, and Mrs. 
Meredith been forcibly separated from 
him, an unlawful object of affection, he 
would have ended by believing that they 
were right, and that the consolation and 
comfort and pleasures of his intercourse 
with her had grown into “a warmer feel- 
ing.’ But now that Mr. Meredith was 
well out of the way, and even the excite- 
ment attending his end over, he was by no 
means so clear in his mind, and the sub- 
ject became one of great trouble and com- 
plication. Somehow it seems always 
possible, always within the modesties of 
nature even to the least vain of men, or 
women, that some other, any other, may 
regard him (or her) with a specially favor- 
able eye. No one does wrong in loving 


us, nor are we disposed to blame them for 


it. So that there was perhaps a time in 
which Mr. Beresford took his friends’ 
opinion for granted, and was not unpre- 
pared to believe that perhaps Mrs. Mere- 
dith would be happy in being his wife ; and 
that, in his state of mind, was a final argu- 
ment against which nothing could be said. 
But lately he had begun to doubt this ; his 
coming did not clear away the clouds that 
had invaded her brows. She would strike 
into sudden talk about Edward and ‘his 
going away, when her friend with much 
delicacy and anxiety was endeavoring to 
sound her feelings. She seemed uncon- 
scious of his investigation — her mind was 
pre-occupied. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, she would betray a certain uneasi- 
ness, and change the subject in a way that 
betrayed her consciousness; but that was 
only when her mind was quite free. From 
the time when she began to have a griev- 
ance, an anxiety of her own, she escaped 
from the most cautious wiles of his scru- 
tiny. She was more occupied by thoughts 
of her son, than by thoughts of him. Was 
this consistent with Jove? Poor James 
Beresford, feeling that this would decide 
him in a moment, could he know, one way 
or another, what her feelings were, was 
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thus thrown out and forced to fall back 
upon his own. 

And what were his own? A maze of 
conflicting ideas, wishes, prejudices, and 
traditions of old affection. There was 
nothing in the world he would not have 
given up cheerfully rather than lose this 
sweet friend —this consoler and sympa- 
thizer in all his troubles. But he did not 
want her to be his wife ; he did not want to 
have any new wife. His Annie, it might 
be, had faded into a distant shadow; but 
that shadow represented to him a whole 
world past and over, the world of love 
and active, brilliant, joyous happiness. 
His nature, too, had fallen into the shad- 
ows — he did not want that kind of happi- 
ness now; one passion had been enough 
for him; he wanted a friend, and that he 
had—he did not want anything more. 
And the idea of disturbing all the unity of 
his life by a second beginning gave hima 
smart shock. Can a man have more 
wives than one? Can he have more lives 
than one? He was a fanciful man, of fas- 
tidious mind, and with many niceties of 
feeling such as ruder minds call fantastic. 
He shrank from the thought of banishing 
from his house even the shadow and name 
of her who was gone. To be sure if he 
could make up his mind that sxe wished it, 
all these resolutions would have gone to 
the winds; and it is very likely that he 
would have been very happy, happier 
than he could ever be otherwise. But 
then he could not make her feelings out. 
Would she go visibly away from him, even 
while he was sitting by her, into her 
troubles about Edward, eyes and heart 
alike growing blank to him, and full of her 
boy, if she had given to him a place 
above her boys in her affections? Surely 
no. J would not even assert that there 
was not the slightest possible suspicion of 
pique in this conclusion, for the man would 
have been flattered to know that the wom- 
an loved him, even though he was con- 
scious that he did not so regard her. But 
“the warmer feeling” of which all their 
friends were so sure, of which everybody 
concluded that it had grown unconsciously 
en tout bien et tout honneur out of that 
friendship which the world holds to be 
impossible between man and woman, 
was just the one thing about which the 
principal person concerned could have no 
certainty at all. He knew what the friend- 
ship was —dit was almost life to him; it 
was his strongest support, his best con- 
solation ; it was the only thing that could 
make a second, a kind of serious sweet 
successor, to the love that was never to 
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come again; but it was not that love — 
certainly not in his heart—so far as he 
could make out, not in hers either; but 
who could tell? Weak man! he would 
rather have preferred that she should 
have felt differently, and that it should 
have been his duty to marry for her 
sake. 

His life had settled down into all its old 
lines since Mr. Meredith’s death. He had 
his business about the societies —his 
meetings—his lectures to arrange — 
sometimes his articles to write. Now and 
then he dined out in the best and most 
learned of company. He was pointed out 
to the ignorant when he went into society 
as a distinguished person. He was in the 
front of the age, knowing a great deal 
more than most people knew, doing things 
that few people could do. His mornings 
were spent in these refined and dignified 
occupations; and when he dined out with 
his remarkable friends, or when he dined 
at home with only his silent little girl to 
keep him company, as regularly as the 
clock struck he knocked at the next door, 
and had his hour of gentle talk, of mutual 
confidence. They knew all about each 
other, these two; each could understand 
all the allusions the other made, all the 
surrounding incidents in the other’s life. 
They talked as man_and wife do, yet with 
a little element of unconvention, of inde- 
pendence, of freshness in the intercourse, 
which made it more piquant than that be- 
tween man and wife. What could be more 
agreeable, more desirable, more pleasant ? 
But to break off all this delightful ease of 
intercourse by some kind of antiquated 
courtship, by the fuss of marriage, by ficti- 
tious honeymooning, and disturbance of all 
their formed and regular habits of life, — 
what nonsense it would be, and all for 
the sake of their friends, not of them- 
selves! But if she should wish it, of 
course that would give altogether another 
character to the affair. 

This was what Mr. Beresford at last 
made up his mind to ascertain boldly one 
way or another. It was about the same 
time as Oswald, approaching the railway 
junction, was turning over his dilemma and 
seeing no way out of it. Mr. Beresford 
had been hearing a lecture, and was ina 
chastened state of mind. He had been 
hearing about the convulsions of the early 
world, and by what means the red-hot 
earth cooled down and settled itself, after 
all manner of heavings and boilings, into 
something of the aspect it wears. As he 
walked home he dwelt upon the wonderful 
grandeur of such phenomena. What did 





it matter, after all, what happened to a few 
small insignificant persons on the crust 
which had formed over all these convul- 
sions? What of their little weepings and 
lovings and momentary struggles, to one 
who could study such big and mighty 
strainings of force against force? A little 
while at the most, and the creatures who 
made so much fuss about their feelings 
would be a handful of dust; but volcanic 
action would go on forever. Notwith- 
standing this philosophy, however, it must 
be allowed that, whereas he had heard of 
these convulsions with the calmest bosom, 
his heart began to beat as he approached 
Mrs. Meredith’s door. If the moon had 
tumbled out of the sky, or a boiling caul- 
dron suddenly revealed itself in the earth, 
so long as it was at a safe distance, even 
Mr. Beresford, who was so fond of science, 
would not have cared a tenth part so much 
about it, as he did to know what his neigh- 
bor meant; which was inconsistent, but 
natural perhaps. The philosophy went 
out of his head as he approached the door. 
Little fusses of loving and of liking, 
momentary cross-lights, or, let us say, 
flickering farthing candles of human senti- 
ment— what are they to the big forces 
that move the world? Is not a bit of 
chalk more interesting than all your revo- 
lutions and changes ?— your petty suffer- 
ings, passions, heroisms, and the like? 
Mr. Beresford thought he believed all that, 
yet, heaven above! how calm he was when 
the chalk was under consideration, and 
how much perturbed when he went up the 
steps of the house next door! 

“ You have been out to-night ?” 

“ Yes, I have been hearing Robinson — 
a remarkably interested, intelligent audi- 
ence. Where are the boys? Edward 
should come — it would interest him.” 

“ Edward is always at work. He is kill- 
ing himself for this examination. I wish 
he could be interested in something less 
serious. Oswald has been away all day. 
I think he said he was going to the coun- 
try. Ifwe could only mix them upa little,” 
said the mother, with an anxious smile — 
“to one a little more gravity, to the other 
a little more of his brother’s light-hearted- 
ness.” 

Mr. Beresford did not say anything 
about the superior interest of volcanic ac- 
tion, as he might, nay, perhaps ought, to 
have done. He said instead, in the fee- 
blest way, “ That will come as they get 
older. You must give them time.” 

Mrs. Meredith did not say a 
She shook her head, but the faint smile 
on her face remained. There was noth- 
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ing tragical yet about either one or the 
other. Mr. Beresford was less calm than 
usual. He sat down and got upagain; he 
took up books and threw them away; he 
fidgeted about the room from one point to 
another. At last even Mrs. Meredith’s 
composure gave way. She jumped to one 
of those sudden conclusions which foolish 
women who are mothers are so apt to 
think of. It suddenly rushed upon her 
mind that some accident had happened to 
Oswald, and that Mr. Beresford had been 
sent to her to break the news. 

“You are put out,” she said; “some- 
thing has happened. Oh, tell me — some- 
thing about the boys? Oswald!” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” he said. “ Don’t 
think it for amoment! The boys are per- 
fectly well, I hope. I was going to ask 
you an odd sort of question, though,” he 
added, with an awkward smile, rushing 
into the middle of the subject. “ Did it 
never occur to you that you would be the 
better for having some one to help you 
with the boys?” 

Now, there could not have been a more 
foolish question, for until a very short 
time back the boys’ father had been in 
existence, and since then, there had been 
no time for the widow to take any such 
step. She looked at him with much sur- 
prise. “Some one to help me? Whom 
could I have to help me? Their poor 
dear father was too far away !” 

“Ah! I forgot their father,” said Mr. 
Beresford, with naive innocence, and then 
there was a pause. He did not know how 
to begin again after that very evident 
downfall. “I mean, however, as a gen- 
eral question,” he added, “what do you 
think ? Should you approve of a woman 
in your own position — marrying, for in- 
stance — for her children’s sake?” 

“ That is a curious question,” she said, 
with a little laugh; but the surprise 
brought the color into her face. “1 sup- 
pose it would depend on the woman. But 
I don’t know,” she added, after a moment, 
“how a woman could put her children into 
any stranger’s —any ofher man’s hands.” 

“Ah, a stranger! perhaps I did not 
mean a stranger.” 

“T don’t think you know what you 
meant,” she said, with a smile; but there 
was some terror inhereyes. She thought 
she knew what was coming. She was like 
him in her own sentiments, and still more 
like him in her speculations about himself. 
She had been brought to believe that he 
loved and wanted tomarry her. And, if it 
could not be otherwise, she felt that she 
must consent; but she did not wish it any 





more than he did. However, while he 
thought the best policy was to find out 
what ought to be at once, she was all for 
putting off, avoiding the consideration, 
trusting in something that might turn up. 
Mr. Beresford, however, had wound him- 
self up to this interview, and was not to be 
put off 

“Between people of our sober years 
such questions may be discussed — may 
they not?” he said. “I wonder what you 
think really? There is nothing I so much 
wish to know — not the conventional things 
that everybody says — but what yoz think. 
You have been my other conscience for so 
long,” he added, jesuitically, in order to 
conceal the cunning with which he was 
approaching the subject, asking for her 
opinion without specifying the subject on 
which he wanted it. 

But she saw through him, with a little 
amusement at the artifice employed. He 
wanted to know what she thought without 
asking her. Fortunately, the being asked 
was the thing she wanted to avoid. But 
just when they had got to this critical 
point Edward came up-stairs. He was 
not friendly, as he had been, to his moth- 
er’s friend; he came in with the gloom 
upon his face, and a look of weariness. 
Mr. Beresford heard the door open with 
great impatience of the new-comer, who- 
ever it might be. Nothing could be more 
inopportune. He wished Edward in Cal- 
cutta, or wherever else it might be best 
for him to be on the other side of the 
seas. But, as for Mrs. Meredith, her 
attention fled on the moment to her boy. 
She forgot her friend and his questioning, 
and even the delicate position which she 
had realized, and the gravity of the rela- 
tions which might ensue. All this went 
out of her mind in comparison with Ed- 
ward’s fatigued look. She got up and 
went to him, putting her hand very ten- 
derly upon his shoulder. 

“You have been working too long, dear. 
Oh, Edward, don’t be so anxious to get 
away from me! You are working as if 
this was your dearest wish in the world.” 

“ So it is,” he said; “not to leave you, 
mother, but to feel that I am doing some- 
thing, not merely learning or enjoying 
myself.” 

“ Edward is quite right,” said Mr. Beres- 
ford. “It is by far the most worthy 
feeling for a young man.” 

But Edward did not take this friendl 
support in a good spirit; he darted a half- 
savage glance at his backer-up. 

“ Oh, if you take it in that light, that is 
not what I meant,” he said. “I am not 
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of that noble strain. It is not pure disin- 
terestedness. I think it is a pity only to 
lose one’s advantages, and I should have 
some advantages of connection and that 
sort of thing. At least, I suppose so; 
and it is what is called a fine career.” 

“ Yes, it is a fine career.” 

“If it is fine to separate yourself from 
all you care for in the world,” cried Mrs. 
Meredith, “from all who care for you — 
not only must we be left behind, but 
when you have got beyond me, when you 
have a family of your own ——” 

“ Which I never shall have, mother.” 

“ Nonsense ! boys and girls say so, and 
end just like others ; even your own, your 
very own must be taken from you. You 
must give up everything —and you call 
that a fine career.” 

“Men do, if women don’t,” said the 
young man, not looking at her. His heart 
was so wrung and sore that he could not 
keep the gloom off his face. 

“And you don’t care what women 
think? You might have put off that lesson 
till you were a little older. At your age 
what your mother thinks should.surely be 
consthing to you still.” 

He gave hera look which was full of 
pain. Was that what he was thinking? 
Was he sure to care little for what women 
thought ? “You know better, mother,” 
he said, harshly. He was all rubbed the 
wrong way — thwarted, wearied, unhappy. 
“TI only came for a book,” he continued, 
after a moment, picking up the first one 
he got hold of, and then, with a little nod 
to the visitor, went up-stairs again. What 
did that visitor want here? Why did he 
leave his own house, and Cara alone — poor 
Cara! whom nobody loved as Edward 
did? It would be a great deal better for 
Mr. Beresford if he would stay at home. 
After this little episode Edward sat down 
stubborn and unyielding to his work again. 
What did it matter if a man was happy or 
unhappy? He had his day’s work to get 
through all the same. 

“Don’t think him harsh. I am afraid 
my poor boy is not quite happy,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, with tears in her eyes. 

“That is nothing,” he said. “I am not 
a friend of yesterday; but he came in 
when we were talking ——” 

“Ah yes,” she said, but her eyes were 
still full of Edward; “what was it we 
were talking about?” 

“I am afraid if you say that, it is suffi- 
cient answer to my question,” said Mr. 
Beresford, more wounded than he could 
have supposed possible ; for he wanted to 
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be first with her, though he did not wish it 
in the vulgar way that was supposed. 

“You are not to be angry,” she said, 
with a deprecating look, laying her hand 
softly on his arm; “ you must not be hard 
upon me. When they are boys we wish 
them to be men, but anxiety grows with 
their growth ; and now I think sometimes 
I should be glad to have them boys 
again.” 

“ Boys, boys!” he exclaimed with nat- 
ural impatience, “is that all you think of ? 
Yet there are other interests in the 
world.” 

“ How selfish I am!” she cried, rousing 
herself suddenly. “That is true. You 
must forgive me; but I am so used to talk 
to you of everything, whatever is in my 
heart.” 

This melted him once more. “ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘we talk to each other of every- 
thing; we have no secrets between us. 
There is nothing in the world I would not 
do for you, nor you, I think, forme. Do 
you know what people are thinking about 
you and me? They think that being so 
near we should be nearer; that we might 
help one another better. That was what I 
wanted to ask you. Don’t you think it is 
so?” 

He wanted her to commit herself first, 
and she was willing enough that he should 
commit himself, but not that she should. 
She was embarrassed, yet she met his 
eyes with a half smile. 

“I think it is not a case for heeding 
what people think. Are we not very well 
as we are? How could we be better than 
as fast friends, friends through fire and 
water?” 

“That we should always be,” lie said, 
grasping her hand, “that we should al- 
ways be; and yet without becoming less 
we might be more. Speak to me frankly, 
dear; you know all my heart.. Do not 
you think so too?” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A GREAT REVOLUTION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the directness of 
this questioning, it was by no means a 
direct reply which Mr. Beresford got 
from Mrs. Meredith. It was nota refusal, 
but neither was ita consent. “ Let us not 
do anything rashly,” and “I think we are 
— well as we are,” was what she said, 
and yet the change was certainly a step 
nearer accomplishment now that the pos- 
sibility of it had been mentioned between 
them. He had grown rather earnest in 
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pressing the expediency of this step as 
soon as the ice was fairly broken, and had 
been piqued by her reluctance into more 
warmth than he had expected himself to 
feel. Nevertheless, when he came back to 
his own house, uncomfortable matters of 
detail came into Mr. Beresford’s mind, and 
annoyed him more than he could have 
believed, more than they were worth. 
About the houses, for instance; if this 
happened, they could not go on living next 
door to each other. -Would she come to 
his, or should he go to hers ?— if indeed 
the matter came to anything. This both- 
ered him, and suggested many other de- 
tails —changes of habit which would 
bother him still more. Altogether it was 
a troublesome business. He liked her 
best in her own drawing-room; but then 
he liked himself much best in his own 
library, and there were moments in which 
he felt disposed to denounce the fool who 
had first thought of any change. All 
things considered, how much better it 
would have been that they should remain 
as they were! but that was no longer to 
be thought of. How was he to tell Cara? 
How was she to tell her boys, upon whom 
she was so much more dependent than he 
was upon Cara? If the boys disapproved 
strenuously, then Mr. Bernsford felt it 
would come to nothing after all; and in 
that case how much better to have said 
nothing! for he felt that he would not like 
to stand in the position of a man refused. 
So that altogether this. middle-aged ro- 
mance was not without its troubles; 
troubles — as, for instance, that about the 
houses — which you may laugh at if you 
please, but which involved much more per- 
sonal embarrassment and inconvenience, 
you will allow, than many of the sentimenal 
difficulties which you are ready to weep 
over in the romances of the young. 

Mrs Meredith was kept in some unea- 
siness also by the fact that Oswald did not 
return that night. The servants sat up 
for him, and lights burned all night in the 
house, affronting the dawn which came so 
early; but he did not appear. This was 
not at all usual; for Oswald, though he 
liked his own way, and was frivolous 
enough, had never been dissipated in the 
ordinary sense of that word; and what 
made it more unpleasant still was the fact 
that next day was Sunday, and that no 
communication either by telegram or letter 
was possible. This fact drove everything 
else out of Mrs. Meredith’s head. When 
James Beresford went to her, she could 
talk of nothing but Oswald; where he 





could have gone, how he might have been 
detained. That he had not sent them any 
news of his movements was easily ex- 
plained. Sunday! “ I would not saya 
word against Sunday,” said poor Mrs. 
Meredith, who went to church dutifully 
as Sunday came; “but, oh! when one is 
anxious, when there is no post and no tel- 
egraph, what a day!” They were all tell- 
ing her how easily explainable Oswald’s 
absence was; and when they stopped ex- 
plaining it to her, she herself would take 
up the parable, and protest that she knew 
exactly how it must have happened. It 
was all as clear asdaylight. He had been 
detained by his friends, whoever they 
might happen to be, or he had lost the last 
train. It was Oswald’s way to lose the 
last train, and no one had asked where he 
was going when he said he was going to 
the country. And, of course, it had been 
too late to telegraph on Saturday night, 
and how was he to know, a boy of his late 
habits, that the telegraph offices were open 
early on Sunday morning? All these 
explanations were most plausible — the 
worst of such things, however, is that, 
plausible as they are, they satisfy nobody. 
But it annoyed Mr. Beresford immensely 
to find that Oswald’s unexpected absence 
took up all Mrs. Meredith’s thoughts. 
She had no leisure for him, though surely 
he ought to have been at least as impor- 
tant as Oswald. Whatever he talked to 
her about, she replied to him with some- 
thing about her boy. As if, her boy could 
have come to any harm! as if it was not 
all his own levity and selfishness! Mr. 
Beresford, having an object of his own to 
pursue, was quite indignant with and im- 
patient of Oswald. What was he, a frivo- 
lous, do-nothing, unsatisfactory young man, 
that so much fuss should be made about 
him? He was one of “the boys ” — what 
more could be said? and how unsatisfac- 
tory the best of women were when this 
motive came into play! Cara never thus 
distracted her father’s mind ; he did not 
think of her. To be sure she was a girl, 
and girls never get into scrapes. He did 
not quite like, it is true, the task of open- 
ing this question, of which his mind was 
full, to Cara. He thought, perhaps, that 
when all was settled she (meaning Mrs. 
Meredith) might doit. Women knew best 
how to deal with girls ; but to make Cara, 
whatever might happen to her, into a hin- 
drance of other intercourse, into an obstacle 
which stopped everything, that was not a 
weakness of which he would be capable. 
Mr. Beresford did not scoff at women; it 
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was not a sentiment congenial to him; 
but still he had a feeling that in this re- 
spect the comparative strength and weak- 
ness of male and female character was 
certainly shown. But he would not say 
so caldle. He was obliged to submit. 

On Monday morning a telegram did 
come from Oswald. He had been de- 
tained ; would write to explain, but did not 
expect to get home till Thursday or Fri- 
day ; please send portmanteau to cloak- 
room, Clapham Junction. “ Do any of his 
friends live in that quarter?” Mrs, Mere- 
dith asked Edward, with astonishment. 
“He has friends everywhere,” said Ed- 
ward, with a half sigh. This pleased the 
mother, though he had not said it with 
such an intention. Yes, he had friends 
everywhere. He wasaharum-scarum boy, 
too careless perhaps, but everywhere, 
wherever he went, he had friends; and 
the portmanteau was sent, and the letter 
of explanation waited for — but it did not 
come. In short, the week had nearly run 
round again without any news of him, and 
everything else was arrested, waited for 
Oswald’s reappearance. Mrs. Meredith 
evaded all recurrence to the more impor- 
tant subject by constantly falling back 
upon Oswald —perhaps she was rather 
glad of the chance of escape it gave her — 
and Mr. Beresford was no nearer a settle- 
ment than ever. This fretted him, and 
put him in a sort of secondary position 
which he did not like, but which it was 
useless to struggle against; and so the 
days and the hours went on. 

t was the Friday when two visitors, 
almost at the same moment, approached 
the two adjoining houses in the square, 
both of them with faces full of serious- 
ness, and even anxiety. One of them 
was Mr. Maxwell in his brougham, who 
sprang out with a kind of nervous alacrity 
unusual to him, and knocked at Mrs. 
Meredith’s door. The other was a solid 
and portly clergyman, who got out of a 
four-wheeled cab, paying his fare with a 
careful calculation of the distance, which 
produced bad language from his driver, 
and knocked at Mr. Beresford’s. They 
were admitted about the same moment, 
and received in the two corresponding 
rooms with nothing but a wall between 
them ; and both of them had very serious 
business in hand. Cara’s visitor was Mr. 
Burchell, from the rectory, who asked, 
with a countenance full of strange things, 
and with many apologies, whether Miss 
Beresford had lately seen “our Agnes.” 
Agnes! the name made Cara start. 
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“T have not seen any one but Roger 
since I left the Hill. I hope he —I mean 
all, are well. Is Agnes:in town, Mr. 
Burchell?” Agnes was four or five years 
older than Cara, and therefore out of her 
sphere. 

“I thought your aunt would certainly 
have mentioned it to you; indeed, Mrs. 
Burchell was much surprised that’she did 
not see her when she wasin town. Agnes 
has been in—an educational establish- 
ment for some time. We are a little anx- 
ious about her,” said the rector, with a 
quaver in his voice. 

“Ts she ill?” Cara did not love the 
clergyman, under whom she had sat for 
ten years, but her heart was touched by’ 
that unmistakable trembling in his com- 
monplace voice. 

* I don’t suppose she is ill; we — don’t 
know. The fact is she left — the ‘house’ 
last Saturday —and has never come back. 
We don’t know what has become of her,” 
he said, with real trouble. “ You won’t 
mention it to any one. Oh, I suppose it 
is nothing, or something quite easily ex- 
plainable; but her mother is anxious — 
and I thought you might have seen her. 
It is nothing, nothing of any real conse- 
quence,” he added, trying to smile, but 
with a quiver in his Tips. He was 
stout and commonplace and indeed dis- 
agreeable, but emotion had its effect upon 
him as well as another, and he was anxious 
about his child. He looked Cara wist- 
fully in the face, as if trying to read in the 
lines of it something more than she would 
allow. 

“ Agnes! the ‘house’! Oh, Mr. Bur- 
chell,” said Cara, waking up suddenly to 
a full sense of all that was in the com- 
munication, “do you mean to say that 
it was Agnes — Agnes /—that was the 
Agnes in the ‘ house’ ?” 

Mr. Maxwell was more uncertain how 
to open the object of his visit. He sat 
for some time talking of /a pluie et le beau 
temps. He did not know how to begin. 
Then he contrived little traps for Mrs. 
Meredith, hoping to bring her to betray 
herself, and open a way for him. He 
asked about Cara, then about Mr. Beres- 
ford, and how he heard he had given up 
allideas of going away. But, with all this, 
he did not produce the desired result, and 
it was necessary at last, unless he meant 
to lose his time altogether, to introduce 
his subject broadly without preface. He 
did so with much clearing of his throat. 

“I have taken rather a bold thing upon 
me,” he said. “I have thought it my duty 
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— I hope you will forgive me, Mrs. Mere- 
dith — 1 have come to speak to you on this 
subject.” 

“On what subject?” she said simply, 
with a smile. 

This made it more difficult than ever. 
“ About you and Mr. Beresford,” he said, 
abruptly blurting it out. “Don’t be of- 
fended, for heaven’s sake! You ought to 
have known from the first; but I can’t let 
you walk blindly into—other relations, 
without letting you know.” 

“Doctor, I hope you are not going to 
say anything that will make a breach be- 
tween us,” said Mrs. Meredith. “You 
have no right to suppose that I am about to 
form other relations — I only afew months 
a widow! I hope I have done nothing to 
forfeit my friends’ respect.” 

“ Then I am not too late,” he said, with 
an air of relief. “There is still time! I 
am very glad of that. Respect — forfeit 
your friends’ respect ? who could suppose 
such a thing? You have only too muck 
of your friends’ respect. We would all 
go through fire and water for you.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” she said; “but you 
must not let me be gossiped about,” she 
added, after a moment, which made the 
doctor, though he was not of a delicate 
countenance, blush. 

“ That is all very well,” he said, “ but 
those who have so many friends, and 
friends so warmly interested, must expect 
a little talk. It has been spoken of, that 
there was something, that there might 
be —in short, that Mr. Beresford and 
you — forgive me! I don’t mean to 
say that it would not be most suitable. 
Everybody knows how fond he is of you— 
and not much wonder.” 

“Indeed, indeed you must not talk to 
me so,” cried Mrs. Meredith, distressed ; 
“my affairs are not public business, Mr. 
Maxwell.” 

“T came to tell you,” he said, doggedly, 
“something you ought to know. I have 
no dislike to James Beresford. On the 
contrary, we are old friends ; we were boys 
together. I did my best to shelter him 
from any reproach at the time. Every- 
thing I could do I did, and I think I suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps now when one comes to 
reflect, it would have been better if I had 
not succeeded so well. But I could not 
stand by and see him ruined, see his peace 
of mind destroyed.” 

“Are you talking of Mr. Beresford? 
Have you lost your senses, doctor? what 
do you mean?” 

“ You remember all that happened when 
Mrs. Beresford died?” 





“T remember—oh yes, poor Annie! 
how she suffered, poor soul, and how truly 
he mourned for her — how heart-broken he 
was.” . 

“He had occasion,” said the doctor, 
grimly. 

“Had occasion! I cannot imagine what 

ou mean — there was never a better hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Meredith, with some 
fervor; “never one who loved a woman 
better, or was more tender with her.” 

“Too tender. I am not saying that I 
condemn him absolutely. ‘There are cases 
in which in one’s heart one might approve. 
Perhaps his was one of these cases ; but 
anyhow, Mrs. Meredith, you ought to 
know.” 

She got impatient, for she too had the 
feeling that to see her friend’s faults her- 
self was one thing, but to have him found 
fault with quite another. “I should have 
thought that I knew Mr. Beresford quite 
as wellas you did, doctor,” she said, trying 
to give a lighter tone to the conversation. 
“T have certainly seen a great deal more 
of him for all these years.” 

“You could not know this,” said Mr. 
Maxwell, “ nor would I have told you but 
for the extremity of the case. Listen! 
She might have lingered I cannot tell how 
long — weeks, months, it was even pos- 
sible years.” 

“Yes!” the assent was no assent, but 
_ exclamation of excitement and won- 

er. 

“T believe he meant it for the best. 
She was mad about having something 
given to her to put her out of her misery, 
as soon as we knew that she was past 
hope. Mrs. Meredith, I feel bound to tell 
you— when you know you can judge for 
yourself. He must have given her some- 
thing that day after the consultation. It 
is no use mincing words —he must have 
given her — her death.” 

“Doctor! do you know what you are 
saying?” She rose up from her chair, 
then sank back in it, looking as if she were 
about to faint. 

“1 know too well what I am saying. I 
huddled it up that there might be no in- 
quiry. I don’t doubt she insisted upon it, 
and I don’t blame him. No, I should not 
have had the courage to do it, but I don’t 
blame him — altogether. It is a very diffi- 
cult question. But you ought not to marry 
him — to be allowed to marry him in igno- 
rance.” 

She made no answer. The shock came 
upon her with all the more force that her 
mind was already weakened by anxiety. 
Given her her death ! what did that mean? 

















Did it mean that he had killed poor Annie, 
this man who was her dearest friend? A 
shiver shook all her frame. “I think you 
must be wrong. I hope you are wrong,” 
she said. It was all she could do to keep 
her teeth from chattering. The sudden 
horror chilled and froze her. “Oh, Mr. 
Maxwell, he never could have done it! 
No, no, I will never believe it,” she said. 

“ But I know it,” said the doctor ; “ there 
could be no doubt of it; I could not have 
been deceived, and it was no crime in my 
eyes. He did it in love and kindness — 
he did it to serve her. But still no woman 
should marry him, without knowing at 
least ——” 

“There was never any question of 
that,” she said hurriedly, in the commo- 
tion of her mind. Then it seemed cow- 
ardly of her to forsake him. She paused. 
“He is worthy of any woman’s confi- 
dence. I will not hear a word against 
him. He did not doit. I am sure he did 
not do it! or, if he did, he was not to 
blame.” 

The words had not left her lips when 
the door was opened and the subject of 
this strange conversation, Mr. Beresford 
himself, came into the room. They were 
both too agitated for concealment. She 
looked at the doctor with sudden terror. 
She was afraid of a quarrel, as women 
so often are. But Maxwell himself was 
too much moved to make any pretences. 
He rose up suddenly, with an involuntary 
start; but he was shaken out of ordinary 
caution by the excitement of what he had 
done. He went up to the new-comer, 
who regarded him with quiet surprise, 
without any salutation or form of polite- 
ness. “ Beresford,” he said, “I will not 
deceive you. I have been telling her 
what it is right she should know. I don’t 
judge you; I don’t condemn you; but 
whatever happens she has a right to 
know.” 

It is one of the penalties or privileges 
of excitement that it ignores ignorance so 
to speak, and expects all the world to 
understand its position ata glance. James 
Beresford gazed with calm though quiet 
astonishment upon the man who advanced 
to meet him with tragedy in his tone, 

“What is the matter?” he said, with 
the simplicity of surprise. Then seeing 
how pale Mrs. Meredith was, he went on 
with some anxiety, “ Not anything wrong 
with Oswald? I trust not that?” 


Mrs. Meredith stirred in her chair and 
held out her hand to him. 
rise. 


She could not 
She looked at him with an agitated 
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smile. “I put perfect faith in you, perfect 
faith!” she said, “ notwithstanding what 
any one may say.” 

“In me!” he said, looking from one to 
another. He could not imagine what they 
meant. 

“ Beresford,” said Maxwell again, “I 
will not hide itfrom you. It has been in 
my mind all this time. I have never been 
able to look upon you as I did before; at 
a crisis like this [ could hold my tongue 
no longer. I have been telling her all 
that happened at the death of your first 
poor wife.” 

“My frst—/” the exclamation was 
under his breath, and Maxwell thought he 
was overcome with horror by the recollec- 
tion ; but that was not what he was think- 
ing of. His first wife ! — there was some- 
thing sickening in the words. Was this 
his Annie that was meant? It seemed 
profanation, sacrilege. He heard noth- 
ing but that word. Maxwell did not un- 
derstand him, but there was another who 
did. The doctor went on. 

“I have never said a word about it till 
this day, and never would but for what 
was coming. You know that I took the 
responsibility, and kept you free from ques- 
tion at the time.” 

“What does he mean?” This ques- 
tion, after a wondering gaze at the other, 
Beresford addressed to Mrs. Meredith 
behind him, “All this is a puzzle to me, 
and not a pleasant one; what does he 
mean ?” 

“This is too much,” said the doctor. 
“Be a man, and stand to it now at least. 
I have not blamed you, though I would 
not have done it myself. 1 have told her 
that you consented —to what I have no 
doubt was poor Mrs. Beresford’s prayer — 
and gave her — her death —~—” 

“ ] — gave her her death — you are mad, 
Maxwell! I, who would have died a dozen 
times over to save her!” 

“There is no inconsistency in that. 
You could not save her, and you gave her 
— what? I never inquired. Anyhow it 
killed her, poor girl! It was what she 
wanted. Am I blaming you? But, James 
Beresford, whatever may have been in the 
past, it is your duty to be open now, and 
she ought to know.” 

“ My God, will you not listen to me?” 
cried Beresford, driven todespair. He had 
tried to stop him, to interrupt him, but in 
vain. Maxwell had only spoken out louder 
and stronger. He had determined to do 
it. He was absolutely without doubts on 
the matter, and he was resolute not to be 
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silenced. “She ought to know,” he went 
on saying under his breath to himself. 

“But itis not true. It is an invention, 
it is a mistake! J do anything against her 
dear life !— even in suffering, even in mis- 
ery, was she not everything to me?” 

“ That is all very well to say. You did 
it in love, not in hatred, I acknowledge 
that. Beresford, no one here will betray 
you. Why not be bold and own to what 
you did? I could not be deceived; it was 
from your hand and no other your wife got 
her death. How could I, her doctor, be 
deceived ?” 

“Dr. Maxwell,” said a low voice from 
the door; and they all started with a vio- 
lent shock, as if it had been Annie Beres- 
ford herself come back from the grave. 
Mrs. Meredith rose hastily and went to- 
wards this strange apparition. It was Cara, 
with cheeks perfectly colorless, with blue 
eyes dilated, standing as she had entered, 
transfixed by those terrible words. But 
the girl took no notice of her friend’s rush 
towards her. She put out her hand to put 
Mrs. Meredith away, and kept her eyes 
fixed on the doctor, as if there was no one 
else in the room. 

“Dr. Maxwell,” said Cara, her young 
bosom heaving, “ I have come just in time. 
You are making a great, great mistake, for 
that is not true.” 

“Cara, child, go away, go away; .I nev 
er meant this for you.” 

*“ No one knows but me,” she said; “I 
was in the room all the time. I have 
never forgotten one thing, nor a word she 
said. She wanted him to do it, but he 
would not. He rushed away. I did not 
understand then what it meant.” 

The girl stood trembling, without any 
support, so slight, so young, so fragile, 
with her pale face. Her father had 
scarcely thought of Cara before since she 
was the plaything of his younger life. All 
at once his eyes seemed to be opened, and 
his heart. He went to her by an irresis- 
tible impulse, and put his arm round her. 
Love scemed to come to life in him with 
very terror of what he was about to hear. 

“It was not you!” he said, with a low 
cry of anguish ; “it was not you!” 

“ She would not let me,” said Cara. “I 
asked to do it, but she would not let me. 
She looked up —to God,” cried the girl, 
the tears rushing to her eyes, “ and took it. 
Did not he know everything? Yow would 
not be angry, papa? you would not cast 
me away if I had taken something to get 
free of pain? Would he? He was her 
father too.” 
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“ Oh, Cara, no one blames her —no one 
blames her!” said Mrs. Meredith, with 
unrestrained tears. 

“She looked up to God,” said the girl, 
with her voice full of awe. “She said I 
was to tell you; but I did not understand 
what it meant then, and afterwards I could 
not speak. It has always seemed to stand 
between us, papa, that I had this to tell 
you and could not speak.” 

“My child,” said the father, his lips 
trembling, “it has been my fault ; but noth- 
ing shall stand between us any more.” 

The two others looked on for 2 moment 
with conflicting feelings. Mrs. Meredith 
looked at them with generous tears and 
satisfaction, yet with a faint pang. TZhat 
was over now. She had always intended 
it should end thus ; but yet for the moment, 
such is the strange constitution of the 
heart, it gave her a passing pang. As for 
the doctor, he gathered his gloves and his 
hat together with great confusion. He 
had made a fool of himself. Whatever 
the others might do, how could he con- 
template this solemn disclosure he had 
come to make, which had been turned into 
the officious interference of a busybody? 
He took no leave of any one; but when 
they were all engaged with each other, 
made a bolt for the door of the back draw- 
ing-room, and got out, very red, very un- 
comfortable, and full of self-disgust. He 
was touched too by the scene which had 
been so unexpectedly brought before him, 
and felt tears,-very unusual to him, ting- 
ling in the corners of his eyes. He met 
Edward on the stairs; but Edward was 
too much preoccupied to observe how 
Maxwell was looking. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “if Miss Beres- 
ford is in the drawing-room? ‘There is 
a gentleman waiting for her down-stairs.” 

“If you mean Cara,” said the doctor, 
“she is there, and the mistress of the sit- 
uation, I can tell you. Oh, never mind; 
I can let myself out. You'll find them all 
there.” 

Edward stared a little, but went on to 
deliver his message. “1 hope I am not 
disturbing any one,” he said, in the formal 
manner which he had put on; “ but there 
is some One, very impatient, waiting for 
Miss Beresford — I mean Cara,” he added, 
half ashamed of himself, “ down-stairs.” 

Cara roused herself from her father’s 
arm. It revived her more than anything 
else to see that Edward was turning away 
again to leave the room. She shook the 
tears from her eyes, and roused herself 
into sudden energy. “That was why I 
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came,” she said. “Oh, Mrs. Meredith, 
where is Oswald? We must find him, or 
they will all break their hearts.” 

“ Who — you, Cara, my darling? no one 
shall break your heart.” 

“ No, no,” she cried, with a little start 
of impatience. “It is time this was over. 
He never would tell you the truth. Oh, 
we must find him, wherever he is, for 
Agnes has gone too.” 

They all gathered about with looks of 
wonder, Edward making but one step 
from the door where he stood. His coun- 
tenance gleamed over with a sudden light ; 
he put out his hands to her unawares. 

“ Agnes —who is Agnes?” said Mrs. 
Meredith. “Oh, Cara, what does it all 
mean? I know nothing about him — 
where he is. He was to come back to- 
day.” 

“ Agnes is Agnes Burchell,” said Cara. 
“He has been telling me of her all this 
time. He has been spending his whole 
time going after her. And she has gone 
too, and it is her father who is down-stairs. 
Oh, think how we can find them! Her 
father is very anxious. Oswald should 
not have done it,” said Cara, with the 
solemnity of her age. “I always begged 
him, and he always promised, to ask you 
to go.” 

“This is extraordinary news,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, dropping into the nearest 
chair. She was trembling with this re- 
newed agitation. “And you knew it, 
Cara; you have been his confidant? Oh, 
what astrange mistake we have all made!” 

“It was not my fault,” said Cara softly. 
She gave a furtive glance at Edward as 
she spoke, and his mother looked at him 
too. Edward’s countenance was trans- 
formed, his eyes were lit up, smiles trem- 
bling like an illumination over his face. 
Mrs. Meredith’s heart gave a leap in her 
motherly bosom. She might have been 
wounded that it was none of her doing; 
but she was too generous for so poora 
thought. He will not go to India now, 
she said to herself in her heart. The 
pang which Cara had given her unwit- 
tingly was nothing to the compensation 
thus received from her equally uncon- 
scious hands. 
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From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “ THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CRISIS. 


THINGS had indeed “come to a bonny 
cripus;” and he was altogether unaware 
of it. He was vaguely conscious, it is 
true, that his married life was not the mar- 
ried life he had looked forward to; and he 
was sorry that Lady Sylvia should insist 
on moping herself to death in that solitary 
house in Surtey. But then if her sense of 
duty to her ailing father demanded the 
sacrifice, he could not interfere ; and there 
was some compensation for her in the 
beauty of the summer months that were 
now filling her garden with flowers. As 
for himself, he let no opportunity slip of 
paying her small and kindly attentions. 
He wrote to her every day. When he 
happened to have an idle forenoon, he 
would stroll into Christie’s and buy some 
nick-nack for her. Lady Sylvia had never 
had the chance of gratifying her womanly 
passion for. old china ; but now that Balfour 
had discovered her weakness for such 
things, she had them in abundance. Now 
it was a Dresden milk-jug, now a couple of 
Creil plates, again a Sévres jardinidre, that 
was sent as a little token of remembrance; 
while he scarcely ever went down on Sat- 
urday morning without carrying with him 
some similar bit of frail treasure, glad that 
he knew of something that would interest 
her. In the mean time he was intensely 
busy with his Parliamentary work ; for, not 
having been in office, and having no hope of 
office, the tremendous overthrow of his 
party at the general election had in no way 
damped his eager energy. 

When the blow fell, it found him quite 
unprepared. One afternoon he received 
a telegram from his wife asking him if 
he could go down that evening. It was a 
most unusual summons; for she was scru- 
pulously careful not to interfere with his 
Parliamentary duties; but of course he 
immediately hastened down to the Lilacs. 
He was more surprised than alarmed. 

He went into the drawing-room, and 
found his wife standing there, alone. The 
light of the summer evening was some- 
what dimmed by the multitude of leaves 
about the verandah; but his first glance 
told him that she was deadly pale, and he 
saw that she was apparently supporting 
herself by the one hand that caught the 
edge of the table. 
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“ Sylvia,” said he, in dismay, “what is 
the matter?” 

“T am sorry to have troubled you to 
come down,” she said, in a voice that was 
strangely calm, “ but I could bear this no 
longer. I think it is better that we two 
should separate.” 

He did not quite understand at first; 
he only felt a little cold about the heart. 
The next moment she would have fallen 
backwards had he not caught her; but she 
quickly recovered herself, and then gently 
put his hands away from her. 

“ Sylvia,” said he again, “what is the 
matter with you?” 

He stared at the white face as if it were 
that of a mad woman. 

“TI mean what I say, Hugh,” she an- 
swered. “I have thought it over for 
months back. It is no hasty wish or re- 
solve.” 

“Sylvia, you must be out of your 
senses,” he exclaimed. “To separate! 
Why? For what reason? Is it anything 
that I have done?” 

He wished to take her hand; she with- 
drew a step. 

“ The sooner this pain is over the better 
for both of us,” she said, and again the 
trembling hand sought the support of the 
table. “We have been separated — we 
are separated now — except in name. 
Our married life has been a mistake —I 
do not think it is either your fault or mine 
— but the punishment is more than I can 
bear. I cannot any longer suffer this — 
this pretence. Let us separate. We shall 
both be free to live our own lives, without 
pretending to the world to be what we are 
not —— ” 

“My darling!” he exclaimed —but 
somehow the warmth of his protest was 
chilled by that impassive demeanor ; it 
was no outburst of temper that had sum- 
moned him down from London. “ Sylvia! 
why won’t you tell me your reasons? 
What is it you want altered? I have 
tried in every way to make your life just 
as you wished it ss 

“I know you have,” she said; “you 
have been kindness itself. But it is not a 
thing to be reasoned about. If you do not 
know already how far we are apart, how 
can I tell you? We ought never to have 
married. We have not a single thought 
or feeling, a single opinion, occupation, or 
interest in common. I have tried to bear 
it — God knows how I have tried, night 
‘ and day, to school myself into believing 
that it was only the natural way of the 
world. I cannot believe it—I cannot 
believe that any other woman has suf- 
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fered what I have suffered, and now I 
must speak. Your life is in your work. 
I am only an encumbrance to you—a 
something apart from yourself and your 
interests, that demands attentions which 
are paid by you as a duty. I wish to 
release you; and to release myself from a 
life of hypocrisy which I cannot any longer 
bear. Have I said enough?” 

He stood for a moment or two abso- 
lutely silent: he never forgot those mo- 
ments during his life. 

“You have said enough,” he answered, 
calmly; and then he absently turned to 
the window. The daylight was going; 
the hush of the evening had fallen over 
the birds; there was not a leaf stirring. 
“Yes, you have said enough. You can- 
not expect me to answer what you have 
said, at once. Apparently you have been 
thinking about it for some time. I must 
think about it, too.” 

He took up his hat, which he had me- 
chanically placed on the table beside him, 
and passed out into the garden. His 
face had a strange grey look on it; the 
eyes were sunken and tired. Probably he 
himself scarcely knew that he opened the 
great wooden gate, went out into the road, 
and then by-and-by chose a familiar path 
across the fields, where he was not likely 
tomeetanyone. He did not seem to care 
whither his wandering steps led him. His 
head was bent down, and at first he walked 
slowly, with the gait of one who was infirm 
or ailing; but presently he quickened his 
pace, his manner became more nervous 
and excited, occasionally he uttered a 
word as if he were addressing some one in 
an imaginary conversation. 

The woods grew darker; the first stars 
came out. Far away there was the sound 
of a cart being driven home in the dusk ; 
but all around him was still. 

Then he came to a stone bridge over 
a small river; and here he paused fora 
time, leaning his arms on the parapet, and 
staring down— without seeing anything 
—at the black water. How could he see 
anything? For the first time since he 
had reached manhood’s estate, he was cry- 
ing bitterly. 

He was now a good many miles from 
home; but his wanderings had brought 
him no relief. It was all a mystery to 
him; he knew not what to do. How 
could he move by any piteous appeal that 
cold resolve? It was no mere whim or 
fancy he had to deal with; but something 
at once strong and subtle, a conviction of 
slow growth, a purpose that despair had 
rendered inflexible. But the origin of it? 
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His brain refused to act; he wondered 
whether he, too, were going mad. 

Now a short distance from this river 
there stood a house that he knew; and as 
he aimlessly began to retrace his steps 
he passed the gate. There was a light 
burning in one of the rooms; the window 
was open; he heard a faint sound of 
music. Suddenly it occurred to him— 
surely Lady Sylvia, before she had come 
to this terrible resolve, must have spoken, 
in however indirect a fashion, of her man- 
ner of life to some sympathetic woman 
friend ; and to whom more likely than this 
kind person for whom she had professed 
so great an admiration and love? He went 
nearer to the house; she was alone in the 
room, playing some sufficiently sorrowful 
melody to herself. In his desperation and 
bewilderment, he determined that he would 
demand the counsel of this kind friend, 
who would at least understand a woman’s 
nature, even supposing that she was not in 
Lady Sylvia’s confidence. He was too 
anxious and perturbed to think twice. He 
entered the house; was at once shown 
into the drawing-room, and there and then 
told the whole story to his startled listener. 

And it was with a great interest and sym- 
pathy that she heard the story, for she 
could not fail to observe that once or 
twice tears started to the young man’s 


eyes as he tried to find some excuse in his 
own conduct for Lady Sylvia’s resolve ; 
and, moreover, she had a great liking for 
the young wife whose griefs and troubles 


had just been revealed to her. But what 
was the young man’s surprise to find that 
this gentle and kindly lady, as he hurriedly 
told his brief story, began to grow mon- 
strously angry ; and when he had finished 
was quite wrathful and indignant. There 
were no tears in her eyes; but there were 
tears in her voice — of proud and pathetic 
remonstrance. 

“ The cause of it!” she exclaimed, with 
the beautiful dark eyes—it must be 
owned —atrifle moist. “ If she had some 
real sorrow to think of, she would have no 
room in her head for these morbid notions. 
Look at the other young wife who is our 
neighbor — my greatest friend and compan- 
ion — who has bravely made up her mind 
to go and live for a whole year in America 
without those young children that are the 
very life of herlife. Thatisa trial —thatis 
a sorrow that demands some sympathy ; and 
if Lady Sylvia had some real grief of that 
kind to undergo, depend on it she would 
not be torturing herself and you with her 
imaginary disappointments. Her disap- 
pointments! Whatis the truth? She is 
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too well off. She has been too carefully 
kept aside from any knowledge of the real 
misery that is in the world. Her notion 
of human life is that it should become 
just what everybody wants it tobe. And 
her cure for her fancied troubles is separa- 
tion from her husband? Very well. Let 
her try it!” 

And here, of course, she did cry a bit, 
as a woman must; but Balfour did not at 
all resent her angry vehemence, although 
it was far from complimentary to his young 
and unhappy wife. 

“Yes,” said she, with a passionate indig- 
nation, “let her try it! You cannot argue 
her out of her folly ; let her have her will! 
Oh, I know the deems that young girls 
have —and that is her excuse, that she 
has never known what life is. It is to be 
all rose-color. Well, let her try her own 
remedy! Perhaps she would like to see 
what real trouble is—a young mother 
tearing herself away from her children and 
going to a distant country where she can- 
not hear for weeks if one of them were to 
die. I can tell you if she came with us it 
might be possible to show her something 
of what human beings have really to suffer 
in this world —the parting of emigrants 
from their home and their kindred — the 
heartbreaking fight for money ——” 

“ But why should she not go with you?” 
he said eagerly. “ Do you mean that you 
are going with the Von Rosens?” 

She paused ; and the nimble wit within 
the beautiful little head was busy with its 
quick imaginings. She had not thought 
of this as a practical proposal when she 
held it out as a wild threat. But why not 
— why not? This woman was vehement 
in her friendships when they were once 
formed. What would she not do to purge 
the mind of this young wife of fancies 
begotten of indolence and too good for- 
tune? There was some color in her face. 
Her breath came and went a trifle quickly. 

“Why not, to be sure?” said she; 
and she regarded the young man with a 
strange compassion in her eyes. “I do 
think if you trusted her to us for a time — 
if she would go with us, we could do her 
some good. I think we could show her 
some things. I think she might be glad 
enough to alter her decision —yes, glad 
enough !” 

“But a year is a long time,” said he, 
staring absently at the open window and 
the black night and the stars outside. 

“ But we are not going for a year,” said 
she — and it was hear that now she was 
most anxious to attempt this soul-cure. 
“We are only going to accompany our 
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friends on their outward trip, and see them 
comfortably settled — comfortably, indeed ! 
when that poor girl has to leave her chil- 
dren behind. If there was any righteous- 
ness in the law they would give her the 
land and the money at once, and pay no 
attention to that ridiculous will. Oh no, 
Mr. Balfour, we shall only be going for a 
three months’ trip or so; but we shall see 
many things in that time; and I think 
I could speak a little now and again to 
Lady Sylvia. Distance does a great deal. 
I don’t think she will be sorry when we 
turn and begin to get home again to En- 
gland. I don’t think you will ever hear 
another word as long as you live about 
separation.” 

His face had brightened wonderfully. 

“ Do you know what a great favor it is 
you are offering me?” he said. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” said she eagerly. 
“We are going for a pleasure excursion. 
It is a mere holiday. We shall have a 
sharp wrench when we bid good-by to the 
Von Rosens, but Lady Sylvia will have 
nothing to do with that. And she will see 
plenty to amuse her; and the change will 
do her health good.” 

Well, this young man was grateful 
enough to her; but he was not at all 
aware of what she had done for his sake. 
What had become of all those pet theories 
of hers about the false ideals formed 
before marriage ; and of the inevitable dis- 
appointment on the discovery of the truth 
after marriage? This—if the humiliat- 
ing confession must be made to the indul- 
gent reader—was the identical Surrey 
prophetess and seer who used to go about 
telling us that nearly everybody who was 
married was wretched. The man had 
dowered his sweetheart with qualities she 
never possessed ; after marriage he learned 
the nature of the woman who was to be 
his life-companion; and never ceased to 
look back with an infinite longing and sad- 
ness to that imaginary woman with whom 
he had fallen in love. The girl, on the 
other hand, married her lover with the 
notion that he was to be always heroic and 
her lover; whereas she woke up to find 
that she had only married a husband, who 
regarded her not as life itself, but as only 
one of the facts of life. These we knew 
to be her pet theories. When this young 
man came to tell her of his troubles, why 
did not this Frau Philosophin, as we called 
her, fall back on her favorite theories, as 
affording all the explanation that he need- 
ed? The fact is—though it requires a 
good deal of courage to put the words 
down — the heart of this person was much 
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more trustworthy than her head. It was 
a very lovable and loving heart; answer- 
ing quickly to any demand for sympathy ; 
and most firmly tenacious of friendships. 
When she was told that Lady Sylvia was 
in trouble — when she saw that this youn 
husband was in trouble —her fiddlestic 
theories went to the winds; and her true 
woman’s heart gave prompt and sure 
answer. She was alittle nettled and indig- 
nant, it is true; for she had had, for some 
evenings before, mysterious fits of crying in 
quiet corners of the house over this journey 
we were about to undertake ; but her indig- 
nation had only made her frank ; and she 
had spoken bravely and honestly to Hugh 
Balfour. Yes, he had more to thank her 
for than he imagined, though his gratitude 
was quite sufficiently sincere and warmly 
expressed. 

The tender-hearted little woman held 
his hand for a moment at the door. 

“ T shall not speak a word of this to any 
human being,” said she —just as if she 
had no husband to whom she had sworn 
allegiance — “ until you tell me that I 
may, and then I hope to hear that Lady 
Sylvia has accepted my offer. Don’t 
argue with her; you might drive her into 
a sort of verbal obstinacy. Don’t ask her 
to change her decision ; she has not come 
to it without much heartrending, and she 
cannot be expected to abandon it for the 
sake of a few sentences. Accept it; the 
cure will be more permanent.” 

“Thank you, and God bless you,” said 
he, and then he disappeared in the night. 

“ What if she should object ?” he asked 
himself, as he hurried on through the 
darkness, his only guidance being from 
the stars. Head been so stunned and 
bewildered by the announcement of her 
resolve, that he had never even thought of 
what she would do further — whether she 
would prefer to go back to Willowby Hall, 
or to remain in sole possession of the 
Lilacs. Either alternative seemed to him 
to be a sufficiently strange ending to the 
dreams that these two had dreamed to- 
gether as they walked on that lonely ter- 
race of a summer night, listening for the 
first notes of the nightingale, and watch- 
ing the marshalling of the innumerable 
hosts of heaven. To go back to her fa- 
ther: to be left alone in that Surrey cot- 
tage. 

‘He found her in the same room —calm, 
and apparently self-possessed ; but he saw 
from her eyes that she had given way to 
passionate grief in his absence. 

“ Sylvia,” said he, “if I thought you 
had sent for me from any hasty impulse, 
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I should ask you to let me reason with 
you. Iseeitis not so. You have made 
up your mind; and I must respect your 
wish. But I don’t want to have any pub- 
lic scandal attaching either to your name 
or mine; and I believe — whether you be- 
lieve it or not—that you will repent that 
decision. Now I am going to ask a favor 
of you. The Ss mean to accompany 
their friends, the Von Rosens, to their 
new home in America; and will then re- 
turn — probably they will be away about 
three months. They have been good 
enough to offer to take you with them. 
Now,-if you really believe that our rela- 
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tions are altogether so wrong that nothing 
is left but separation, will you consent to 
try three months’ separation first? I will 
not seek to control your actions in any 
way; but I think this is reasonable.” 

The mention of her friend’s name 
brought some color to the pale, thought- 
ful, serious face ; and her bosom heaved 
with her rapid breathing, as he put this 
proposal before her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will do what you 
wish.” 

“ And your father?” 

“TI have not spoken to my father. I 
hope you will not. It is unnecessary.” 





Fosstl HippopoTAMuUsS. — Remains of a 
fossil hippopotamus recently discovered at 
Bone, in Algeria, have been carefully studied 
by M. Albert Gaudry. The remains indicate 
a species differing markedly from the living 
Hippopotamus amphibius in the character of its 
dentition, which is much less divergent from 
that of the pig type. After a critical exam- 
ination of the various fossil species of this 
genus, the author concludes that the new 
specimen cannot be referred to any previously 
described species, and he therefore suggests 
that it should be distinguished under the name 
of H. hifpone ; the specific name referring to 
the locality in which the fossil was found, not 
far from the ruins of the ancient Hippo. The 
species has six pairs of incisors, and thus 
differs from the typical species, which has only 
four ; but M. Gaudry holds that the presence 
or absence of a pair of incisors is not sufficient 
to constitute a distinct genus. He does not, 
therefore, accept Cautler and Falconer’s Hex- 
aprotodon, except as the name of the sub- 
genus; and to this sub-genus the new African 
fossil may be referred. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. — The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has determined upon 
holding a pan-Anglican Synod at Lambeth 
Palace in the autumn of 1878, and with that 
view has recently been in communication with 
the whole of the English, Irish, Colonial, mis- 
sionary, and Scottish bishops, with a view to 
ascertain whether they acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of the proposed synod, and whether 
they will attend it. The Archbishop of York, 
the Bishops of London, Llandaff, Bangor, 
Lichfield, Oxford, and Chichester approve, 
and will attend. Many express doubts, but 
will attend. The Bishops. of Winchester, 
Norwich, and Peterborough disapprove. All 
the Scottish bishops approve, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of St. Andrews, who doubts, Only one Irish 
bishop (Cashel) disapproves. All the Colo- 





nial and missionary bishops who have replied 
to the archbishop approve, with the exception 
of Sierra Leone, Wellington, and Nelson. 
None of them positively say they will attend, 
but three—Nelson, Wellington, and New 
Zealand —say they will not attend. Of the 
American bishops, twenty-eight say they ap- 
prove, but five—New Jersey (Dr. Oden- 
heimer), western New York (Dr. Close), Vir- 
ginia (Dr. Whittle), Vermont (Dr. Bossel), 
and assistant, New Jersey (Dr. Scarborough) 
—disapprove and will not attend. Amongst 
many subjects which the archbishop proposes 
for consideration are: “Book of Common 
Prayer and authorized Version of the Bible,” 
“Doubts and Fears,” “Counteraction of In- 
fidelity,” “Missionary Bishoprics and Mis- 
sions,” “The Eastern Church,” “Old Catho- 
lics and Scandinavian Church,” “ Unity among 
Catholics of the Anglican Communion,” 
“Position of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Anglican Communion,” 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC THEORY OF LIGHT.— 
In a recent note in Poggendorff’s Annalen 
on Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light, 
Dr. Frohlich finds that the application of that 
theory to good electric conductors leads to 
results which are in direct contradiction with 
experience. It is not, however (he considers), 
to be therefore wholly rejected, as the re- 
searches of Boltzmann, Schiller, Silow, and 
Root show that its consequences agree with 
experience very well in the case of dielectrics 
(solid bodies, liquids, and gases). And the 
cause of its divergence in the case of metals 
may probably be found in the simplicity of 
the theory. The processes in the interior of 
metals are of course more complicated than 
those which occur in transparent or non-con- 
ducting dielectric media, And as little as the 
reflection of light on metallic surfaces can be 
deduced from the simple undulation theory, is 
it possible for Maxwell’s theory to represent 
such complicated processes, 
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Russta.— The manifesto of the czar at the 
commencement of hostilities is worthy of pres- 
ervation for reference, having far broader than 
political bearing. ‘That document,” said the 
Times, on its appearance, “will, in all proba- 
bility, rank historically with the most impor- 
tant declarations of this century.” 

“Our faithful and well-beloved subjects 
know the warm interest we have constantly 
felt in the destinies of the oppressed Christian 
population of Turkey. Our desire to amelio- 
rate and assure their lot has been shared by 
the whole Russian nation, which now shows 
itself ready to bear fresh sacrifices in order to 
alleviate the position of the Christians in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The blood and treasure of 
our faithful subjects have ever been dear to us. 
Our whole reign attests our constant solici- 
tude to preserve for Russia the blessings of 
peace. ‘This sentiment did not cease to ani- 
mate us at the time of the sad events which 
happened in Herzegovina and Bulgaria. The 
end we, above everything, assigned to our- 
selves was, by means of pacific negotiation 
and in concert with the Great European 
Powers, our allies and friends, to ameliorate 
the position of the Christians in the East. In 
concert with the great friendly and allied 
Powers, we have for two years made incessant 
efforts to effect reforms which might protect 
from the arbitrary will of the local authorities 
the Christians of Bosnia, Herzegovina, ard 
Bulgaria. The accomplishment of these re- 
forms was entirely involved in the previous 
engagements solemnly contracted by the Porte 
towards all Europe. Our efforts, backed by 
diplomatic representations made by the other 
governments in common, did not attain the 
desired end. The Porte remained immovable 
in its categorical refusal of any effective guar- 
antee for the security of the Christians, and it 
rejected the conclusions of the Conference of 1 
Constantinople. Desiring to try every pos- 
sible means of conciliation in order to persuade 
the Porte, we proposed to the other Cabinets 
to frame a special Protocol, comprising the 
essential conditions laid down by the Con- 
ference, and to invite the Porte to share in 
this international act, tracing the extreme 
limits of our pacific demands, Our expecta- 
tion, however, has not been realized. The 
Porte has not deferred to the unanimous will 
of Christian Europe; it has not assented to 
the conclusions of the Protocol. Having thus 
exhausted all pacific efforts, the haughty ob- 
stinacy of the Porte obliges us to proceed to 
more decisive acts. A respect for equity and 
our own dignity dictates this to us. Turkey, 
by her refusal, places us under the necessity of 
resorting to the force of arms. Profoundly 





convinced of the justice of our cause, and 


humbly trusting in the divine grace; we make 
known to our faithful subjects that the mo- 
ment has now arrived which we forésaw when 
we uttered at Moscow the-words to which all 
Russia responded with such unanimity. We 
expressed an intention of acting independently 
of the other Powers when we should judge 
that this was necessary and that the honor of 
Russia required it. To-day, invoking God's 
blessing on our brave armies, we order them 
to cross the frontier. 

“Given at Kischeneff this 12th (24th) day 
of April, in the year of grace 1877, and the 
23rd of our reign. — ALEXANDER.” 





TURKEY.—It is only right to append the 
counter-manifesto of the sultan, addressed to 
his armies. 


“The Russian government has declared war 
upon us. Confident in the aid of Providence 
and the' Prophet, we have been forced in our 
turn to have recourse to arms. We have 
always wished for peace and tranquillity, de- 
spite the drawn sword which we have held in 
our hand, and in our desire for peace we lis- 
tened to the counsels of Europe, and worked 
with it to attain the desired result. Our 
enemy having, however, but one object in 
view—that of completely annihilating our 
rights and independence — it is impossible to 
satisfy his desire without sacrificing every- 
thing. Thus, without right or real cause, he 
has marched to attack us. We are convinced 
that the Judge of Judges, the Protector of 
right and justice, will grant us the victory by 
the aid of our own efforts and bravery, and by 
the union of the material and moral support 
of our faithful subjects. The enemy will not 
attain the desired end. I trust in God, who 
will grant the victory to the just cause. I 
hope my soldiers will guard the honor and 
glory of the Osmanli name and that of our 
ancestors, and keep our flag without stain. I 
salute all my generals, officers, and soldiers. 
They will show at this solemn hour all their 
ardor, zeal, and courage. Every foot of 
ground occupied by our soldiers was bought. 
with the blood of our glorious ancestors. Let 
them defend the rights and independence of 
the Osmanlis. In so doing they will obtain 
the victory. The nation takes under its pro- 
tection the wives and children of the soldiers. 
The Padisha is with them in his prayers. If 
needful he will take in hand the sacred banner, 
and will join them, ready to sacrifice his life 
at the head of the army for the rights, the 
honor, and the independence of Turkey. May 
God grant us the victory.” 
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